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The best Christmas gift for children, for the little 
darkies, or the little white folks, is good health. One 
of the surest means of health for weak children is Scott’s 
Emulsion. This is a gift of no ordinary value—a gift 
that brings others in its train. First comes Scott’s 
Emulsion, then comes good appetite, strong digestion, 
If this Christ- 


mas is clouded by poor health—Scott’s Emulsion is a 


rich blood, new strength and new flesh. 


good preparation for next Christmas. A good time to 


begin is at once. 


We Will Send a Sample Bottle as a Christmas Gift to Any Delicate Child. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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HAT sensations are more agreeable than those following 
Ap good, quick exercise, a rub with a rough towel, a 
P) scrub with Ivory Soap and a dash of cold water? The 
2u-& merves are braced, the muscles are hardened, and the 
mam or woman is better able to resist disease and the wearing 
effects of mental strain. 
If the Ivory Soap is not positively essential, it is at least 
delightfully cleansing, and the beneficial effects of a pure soap 
constantly used, cam hardly be overestimated. 

















Fits every 
hand 
Fit for any 
hand 


Four 
Paris 
Salon 
Pictures 


Reproduced in colors from the 
original paintings of Edouard Bisson, 


Free 


with Fairbank’s 
Fairy Art Calendar 
1902 — Fifth Year. 


Ten Oval Fronts cut from FAIRY 
Soap Cartons will secure the Calen- 
dar and the Four Art Supplements. 

FAIRY Soap s only 5 cents 
:. cake. The Calendar and Four 

Pictures would readily pte 
$1.00 in Art Stores. 

You can get all FREE by buy- 
ing 10 cakes of FAIRY, the best 
Floating White Soap made, and 
sending us the Ten Oval Fronts, 
or you can have the Calendar and 
Art Supplements by sending us 
twelve 2-cent stamps. 

We prefer you should send the 
FAIRY Oval Fronts. You will if 
you once try FAIRY Soap. 


The FREE PICTURES 


age faithful reproductions in colors 
of paintings by the world-renowned 
French Artist, Edouard —— 

The subjects are “* Fian 

“ Satania, L’Echo,” and “ "Tithe 
Prisoners.” They are oo 
figure compositions, the beauty of 
which can only be suggested by the 
accompanying illustrations. hey 

same size as the Calendar, 

104x1i 334 inches on heavy plate stock 
withoutlettering tomar their beauty. 


Send the 10 Oval Fronts or the twelve 
two-cent stamps to Department ZA. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago. 





HEALTHY CHILDREN 


require plenty of food, rich in gluten and phosphates, to supply the needs of their 
growing bodies. For this purpose no food can compare with 


CREAM OF WHEAT 


Thousands of children are living upon it almost exclusively, and growing healthier and 
stronger every day. 

CREAM OF WHEAT can be served in many dainty ways for breakfast, luncheon, 
supper, and in desserts. Booklet of recipes in every package. At groceries. 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DECEMBER 19, 1901. 
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CHRISSY. 


Ne 

OMETIMES it seems as if the 
S simplest people get along the 

easiest, perhaps because they 
attack life in a simple manner. If 
Mrs. Penn’s hens laid two eggs a day, 
if her little bean-patch flourished, if no 
drought came to dry up the berries, 
she asked for little more. 

“Pray? Of course I pray! Pray 
for everythin’ I want,” she said. 
“You don’t expect to get a thing 
without askin’ for it? If it’s wuth 
havin’, it’s wuth askin’ for. ‘Ask 
and it shall be given.’ I always ask, 
and I usually get it. If I don’t, I 
know either I didn’t pray right or 
else the Lord thinks best not. And 
I ain’t insistin’ if the Lord thinks 
best not.” 

“T believe in direct answer to prayer 
myself, Mrs. Penn,” said the minis- 
ter. “But I have thought of it more 
in relation to spiritual blessing than 
to material things.” 

“You mean clothes an’ victuals? 
Well, now, I prayed that I might 
have luck with my chickens last 
spring, and just look at the flock I 
had !’”’ 

“You lost your berries, you said. 
Did you pray for rain?” 

“I guess I did! But I suppose 
there’s only just so much moisture, 
and it was needed somewhere else— 
in Indy or Ireland, or some of them 
famine places.” 

“But I had always felt,’’ said the 
minister, who was young, “that one 
asked of Heaven the things of the 
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spirit chiefly.”’ 

“So I do—Sundays. Mondays I 
ask for what I need, and Tuesdays 
for what my friends need. Fourth 


** ARE THESE AN sore. SRL TO PRAYER OR NOT?”’ 





of July I ask for what the country needs. | just ask for .it this Christmas, and—and see | 


Come Thanksgivin’ day I don’t ask for any- | 
thing. I just give thanks and thanks with all | 
my heart. But Christmas eve I always ask for | 
just one especial gift.” 

“One especial gift?” 

“T ask for a Christmas present of a compe- 
tency.” 

“Of a what?” 

“Of a competency. You needn’t laugh; I’d 
like to have it—oh, wouldn’t I! No more 
tramping through pastures in the ragin’ sun 
an’ tearin’ myself to tatters after berries, an’ 
no matter then whether the hens lay or not. 
No, oh, no, of course you see I ain’t got it 
yet! I expect I ain’t asked just right, or I 
asked too much. Anyway, the Lord can’t 
give me everything, and if my house don’t 
catch fire, and my hens lay, and I pick berries 
enough to keep me, perhaps that’s all I ought 
to have. : 

‘Oh, say !”” Mrs. Penn fairly interrupted her- 
self with her abrupt change of subject. “If any 
0’ your sick folks want some rose-water, I made 
a lot of it last summer out of the wild roses by 
the roadsides. There was a beautiful blow. 
You take a bottle now—it’s real refreshin’. 

“Yes, I believe in answer to prayer—in 





this life or another. You won’t think it’s 
presumin’ in me,—if you be a minister,—but | 
if there’s anythin’ you’re desirin’ in partic’lar, | 


what happens !’’ 

There was a twinkle in her eyes at that 
moment which gave the minister a shudder. 
He had dropped in, partly in the performance 
of his duty, and partly to admire the blossom- 
ing of her crab cactus with the brilliant carmine 
of its alert and winged petals; and he went 
out with the somewhat scared feeling of one 
who finds his inmost treasured thought an 
open secret. 

Later that day the minister was standing 
by the window counting out some money for 
Mrs. Sloane, with whom he boarded. 
glanced up there was a flutter outside, a swirl 
of something pink, a laugh, a bright, quick 


| through their hands. 


As he | 


glance, a slight form flitting by, and the minis- | 
| could have acquired in a lifetime. 
“Yes, she’s pretty—the little flibbertigibbet! | 
| was not at all in the line of his duty when 


ter had a sudden sense of vacancy afterward. 


I shouldn’t like my Sally — However, that’s 


neither here nor there, and she’s pleasant; yes, | 
she’s pleasant,” said Mrs. Sloane, seeing his | 
changing color and the direction of his glance | 


as the young girl, delicate, slight, swift, of an 
exquisite bloom, flitted by, the sun shining in 
the soft curls about her white forehead and 
the sky no bluer than her eyes. 

“And she’s got a pretty property, too,” 
continued Mrs. Sloane. “She’s just come into 
it. I guess she’ll know how to keep it, if all’s 
true that’s said. I’ve heard Aunt Price say 
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SALLY. 


of the angel. And yet—a minister’s 
wife—she should never be too fine 
and good for human nature’s daily 
food! There was his mother, the serv- 
ant of all the parish, the head of all 
the committees and all the societies, 
living every one’s life but her own, 
making jellies for this sick person, 
sitting up all night with that one, 
sent for wherever there was distress, 
and giving herself to every one! 
She had been the ideal wife for a 
minister. 

And why, why, why had his whole 
soul gone out to this butterfly of a 
girl, whom he never met in his rounds 
among the sick and poor, who per- 
haps had no tender feeling of any 
sort, and who could have inherited 
no generous and sympathetic quality ? 
What kind of a helpmeet would she 
make? Would it not be a hideous 
selfishness for him to hamper all his 
ministry by gratifying his own in- 
clination ? 

And if he were in doubt as to 
Chrissy’s fitness for the position he 
might offer, he was also in doubt if 
she would smile upon such a suit as 
he could prefer. There might be 
something entirely uncongenial to her 
in the life of a small parsonage and 
the duties of a minister’s wife. 

If the minister had not come to 
the place so recently, he would have 
known—what perhaps Mrs. Sloane 
did not know—that a strain of the 
prodigal Pervears had come into the 
Longleat blood with Chrissy’s grand- 














the Longleats screwed every penny that went | 
And in these small, 
intermarrying towns traits cling; they cling, 
and she’s a Longleat. She’s dressed well, but 
there’s some that never spare on themselves, 
to be sure. There never was a Longleat born, 
I’ve heard Aunt Price say, that cared for any 
one but themselves. But there, she may have 
been prejudiced.” 

“There ought to be some imperfection,” 
thought the minister, “to keep the balance 
even.” But he did not say it aloud; it seemed 
like a profanity. And he was not yet old 
enough in his profession to know that in 
less than five years he would have a better 
acquaintance with these people in their most 
inner and intimate relations than Aunt Price 


The minister had had a distinct pleasure that | 


Mrs. Darrell sent for him in her illness. She 
was Miss Christine Longleat’s housekeeper, 
upper servant and companion. His visit, to his 
great happiness, had resulted in an acquaint- 
ance that gave him corresponding unhappiness. 
For never was there anything sweeter, fairer, 
gayer than this sprite of a girl, of a type 
unknown to him before, a creature who seemed 
to him as light and fine and airy as a sweet- 
brier rose blowing in the wind, a girl with 
something of the child about her and something | 


mother, and that but for that fact 
Chrissy would have been a good deal 
better off than she was. Still Chrissy 
had a pretty property, as Mrs. Sloane 
said. It had been accumulating during her long 
minority, while she had been away at school, 
and if she had not learned to give freely, it was 
because her guardians never allowed her more 
than enough money to buy her own and the 
other girls’ caramels. For the rest, she was 
just out of childhood, and hated the thought 
of sickness and suffering. 

But when she found that the minister had 
a doubt concerning her, she would have 
gone into a convent before enlightening him. 
When a girl is only twenty-one, and a young 
man, tall and superior, has dark eyes that 
follow her pathetically, and when the young 
man is the minister, whom every one is admir- 
ing and reverencing, what he thinks of her 
becomes a matter of moment. 

“Sally Sloane,”’ she cried one day, when she 
and her friend were together, “if you breathe 
it to a soul that I gave you that hat, 1’ll never 
give you another thread !’’ 

“© Chrissy, I won’t!” Sally answered, 
appalled at the prospect. “I’m sure I don’t 
know how I could have got along at all if you 
hadn’t given it to me, and this gown, too! I 
couldn’t have had a tailor-made suit like this 
if I had put by my pennies till the longest day 
I live. You don’t know how good you are!”’ 

“Don’t you ever speak that way again till 
the longest day you live! Good! It’s you 
that are good, Sally dear, taking the things! 








662 THE YOUTH’S 
Why, I’ve got a great deal more than I know | | examined the papers. 
what to do with, and if you help me out, I} | about money matters,” said Mrs. Penn. 
think it’s sweet of you. 
you want those mink furs? They’re just as/ tell another when I see it. You cut off them 
good as new. I never wore them here, and | cowpens twice a year, and the bank gives you 
they’re exactly the color of your hair. Oh, no,” money for ’em. Two fifties twice a year—ain’t 
in reply to Sally’s exclamation, “that isn’t being | that a competency? I prayed for a competency 
generous. It’s being generous to give something last night, as I telled ye I was in the way of 
you want yourself. And I don’t seem to want | doin’, an’ here’s the answer. You see, don’t ye? 
anything—w ell—except— However!” And I must say it’s been quick a-comin’!”” 
“Except what, Chrissy ?”’ “Yes,” said the minister, “I see,” having, 
“Oh, 1 don’t know. Never mind. Except | nevertheless, some doubt if he ought to see, it 
nothing. Do you know,” with a quick effort | being Christmas day and this a business matter. 
to divert attention, “I’ve an idea that I think it | “Five per cent. Crosscut Railway bonds. H’m! 
will be simply lovely to carry out, if you’ll help | They’re not registered, so they’re easily trans- 
me. It’ll taketwoofus. It’s nearly Christmas, | ferable. You had better have them registered 
you know, and now—don’t you— wouldn’t it | at once, so that no thief can get away with them. 
be fine to discover what all the people down in | Have you any idea where they came from?” 
Deep Cove would like to have,—something they| ‘They come from the Lord!” said Mrs. 
would like particularly and couldn’t get for | Penn, authoritatively. “That’s enough for me. 
themselves, you. know,—and have it at their I didn’t ask anybody else for it, and I did ask 
doors on Christmas morning ?’”’ | the Lord, and here it is. Two hundred, paid 
** All the people in Deep Cove?” | twice a year. And if you give them to me, or 
“Well, most of them.” + if Miss Longleat give them to me,—though I 
“Why, Chrissy, it would take half your | | don’t suppose that’s possible,—if Mis’ Lawyer 
fortune !”” | Janes give them, or Judge Gay, or anybody, | ‘ 
“Oh, no. Not half my income, maybe. And all the same they’re the answer to prayer, for 
if it pinched me a little I wouldn’t mind. I | nobody at all would have given them if the Lord 
never get quite used to feeling the money’s mine. | Himself hadn’t put it into the heart to give. 
Now if we could have a new dory drawn up | It’s the answer to prayer, as I just telled Mis’ 
before Joe Long’s Sloane. She says she’ll 
door just as the Christ- keep ’em for me.’ 
mas bells ring for early “The box in the sav; 
morning service; and ings-bank safe will keep 
if we could get the 





measures for a new minister. ‘‘Well, good- 
reefer for old Captain by, Mrs. Penn. It’s a 
Davy,—his blue one’s fine Christmas present, 
patched with gray,— and as you say, the Lord | 


put it into the heart of 
the giver to give. I 
hope you’ll enjoy your 
goose es |, 

“How’d you know I 
hed a goose? Say, I 
guess there’s ben more 
than one giver.to my 


and have it left inside 
his door on Christmas 
eve; and if we could 
have a Jersey cow, 
waiting to be milked, 
in the morning, inside 
the shed of poor old 
Mrs. Gallivan who 
lost her cow the other door!” 
day ; and one of those “And that the breast- 
little invalid tables for that bedridden girl who | bone will be white,” said the minister. 
makes toys out of fish-scales and shells, and —”’ | “Crosseut Railway bonds,” said Mrs. Sloane 
“But, Chrissy! Have you lost your head? | at dinner, when at the stage of the pudding she 
You forget what lots, what loads of money it | was reporting her interview with Mrs. Penn 
will take!”’ cried Sally, in alarm. that morning. “I didn’t know there were any 
“Oh, not a great deal. And it will be fun. to be had. It’s only a short freight road, but 
Only promise! Promise on your soul, as I do | it’s as solid as gold, and the Longleat family took 
now, that you won’t breathe a word of it to a| | almost the whole of them, I’ve heard Aunt Price 
single being! Now you think of some things. | say. Well, Mrs. Penn’s in luck. I wonder why 
I don’t- mean turkeys and sleds and dolls, but | nobody ever thinks of tucking such a Christmas 
things, you know, they wouldn’t be having, and | present under my door —” 
that come as if from Providence.’’ | “Why, mother, mother!” cried Sally. “You 


“IF "TWASN’T FOR YOUR 
ONE MEAN TRICK!” 





| ful pulling before,” added Freeman. 





Then the two young girls had a delightful | know Chrissy gave me my piano, and paid the 
afternoon, getting ready to play 
Providence. 

It was down in Deep Cove that 
Mrs. Penn lived, and in the course of 
Chrissy’s and Sally’s peregrinations 
they often made brief calls on her, 
gaining in a quiet way much needed 
information. 

‘The present for Mrs. Penn was to 
be a warm cloak lined with fur, that 
Mrs. Darrell had laid by in moth-balls 
when it went out of fashion. It had 
been blowing in the wind every day 
for a week, in order that it might be 
possible to live in the same house with 
it. The two girls had gone down 
after dusk to leave it inside Mrs. 
Penn’s door,—no one in Deep Cove 
locked a door,—but first they paused 
to glance through her window. 


Rearend adr 


OF 
“Come here, Sally, quick!” whis- 
pered Chrissy, and tiptoeing, they 
looked in. . 


Mrs. Penn was saying her evening 
prayer on her knees before her little 
wooden rocking-chair, and in the 
fervor of her petition she was so oblivious of the | dentist’s bill for us, and—and —” and Sally 
rest of the world that her voice rose audibly. stammered and stopped and reddened. 

“O Lord,” she was saying, “I pray Thee as| ‘And gave all the Christmasing down in Deep 

I have prayed,—oh, many’s the Christmas eve | Cove?” asked the minister, of a sudden grown 
before,—that Thou wilt give me a competency. | very white. 
And, O Lord, if I do not make my desire plain,; “She’s the best, the dearest, the most tendei- 
I mean by a competency two hundred dollars a | hearted, the most generous girl in the world!” 
year, paid twice a year, or oftener. And, O | cried Sally, impulsively. “If there were more 
Lord, if it is not Thy will —’”’ | like her it would be just Heaven here !’’ 

At that point Chrissy drew back, and grasping | “And she a Longleat! Why, Sally, she told 
Sally’s hand, hurried off without a word. At | me herself you earned everything she gave you!” 
Sally’s gate she kissed her astonished friend| ‘I never earned a thing! I never did a thing | 
good night, with an enthusiastic embrace, and | for her! She just played I earned it reading 
ran on—for there was a great deal to do and | French with her. As if I could earn furs and 
little time to do. it in. Bank officers had to be | gowns and panos reading French !”’ 
found and persuaded to let her open her box in | “Why, Sally, I never!”’ said Mrs. Sloane. 
their safe immediately. But the person whom| That night the minister was standing in a 
Chrissy Longleat could not coax and cajole had | window of the old Longleat mansion by the side 
not yet been seen, and she had her way, as usual. | of the little mistress of it, in at once a very 

It was after morning service on Christmas day | humble and a very exalted frame of mind. 


“THE ROGUE SLAPPED THE MARE SHARPLY.” 








that Mrs. Penn, as proud in her new cloak as Alice| “Oh,’’ Chrissy was saying, as she looked up | 


COMPANION. 
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OU’RE a beauty, Dolly Bly, a regular | 
The | ries—the road 
pretty bay mare cocked an ear knowingly | goes past there, 


beauty! That’s what you are!” 
at the speaker, a stout boy of fifteen. 

“If *twasn’t for your one mean trick!” con- 
tinued the boy, caressing the glossy neck. “It’s 
a dreadful pity, Freem !” 


Freeman Baker looked at the handsome bay | 


with all the critical keenness of the born horse- 


them better,” said the | man. : 
“T don’t know that it is, Dave. In fact, I | 


rather think it isn’t. We never should have 


| owned her if she’d been all right. The price 


would have been away beyond father.” 


“T guess that’s right, Freem,” said the younger | 


boy, slowly. 

“T know it is. There’s good blood in that 
mare. We needn’t mind her one failing, now 
that we’ve learned what it is. But wasn’t father 
surprised—weren’t we all surprised that first time 
she pulled at the halter !’’ 

“Never saw anything like it,” said David. 
“I'd heard of ‘pullers’ before, and thought I’d 
seen some, but I found I didn’t know anything 
about it—not a thing.” 

“Father says she can pull more at the halter 
than she can with collar and traces, and I believe 
he is right. J never saw such downright venge- 
Presently 
he continued: “I think, though, I surprised 
Mert Edsen somewhat one evening a week or so 
ago.”” He chuckled softly. 

“How?” questioned David. 

“Tt was the first time I’d driven Dolly. Mert | 
came tearing along as he always does,—it was 
pretty dusty,—and he drew out to go by, the first | 


thing. I suppose he thought I had old Samson, | 
as usual, and he slashed up abreast with | 


the roan that he thinks is so fast. I waited 


till he’d got fully abreast, and then I pulled | 


up a little sharp on the lines and clucked— 

just once—to Dolly.” 

“What happened?” 

“Nothing much — only — well, the mare | 
had begun to fret when she first heard them | 
coming, and when I clucked I felt something 
of a jolt. Dolly Bly had lifted the front 

_ wheels clear of the ground at the first stride ; 
in a precious few seconds somebody dropped 
behind—and I can tell you it wasn’t Dolly 

Bly.” 

David grinned in huge delight. Presently | 
both boys turned to look toward the house, 
where, on the shaded porch, a slender, pale- | 
faced woman was sitting. After a little 
interval David said, wistfully: 

“Mother doesn’t get strong as fast as she 
ought to, Freem.’’ 

The shadow that had formed on his 
brother’s face grew deeper. “She ought to 
be more in the open air, with change of 
seene, the doctor says, she’s been sick so 
long. I wish we had a phaeton, Dave, and 

a decent harness, now that we have Dolly. I don’t 
wonder mother hasn’t wanted to pound along 
with old Samson and this rickety old democrat.” 

He glanced with an air of extreme discontent 
at the old wagon and shabby harness. 

“She’s always worked too hard—she’s such 
a slender little mother!’ Freeman’s voice took 
on a sudden gruffness at the last words. 

“T’ve got ten dollars,” said David, suddenly. 

“And I’ve got twenty-five,” said Freeman. 
“But what’s that toward a harness and phaeton ?”’ 
He pulled off the rusty old harness. ‘‘You’ll 
have to wear the old traps, Dolly, for all I see,” | 
he said, as he led the mare into her stall. 

Daniel Baker, father of the two boys, had not 
prospered. He had, like many another, bought 
his farm when values of all kinds were high, and | 
for years he had made a sturdy fight against | 
heavy odds. He was still in debt, but lately, | 
with the help of his boys, was gaining ground. 

One morning early in August Mr. Baker said, 
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“J don’t know much | hanging white and glorious on the black heavens, , Christmas weather the firmament showed forth 
“But | with Sirius blazing near by, it seemed to him | the glory of God, Christ should have come to 
Oh, by the way, don’t| 1 seen a bond once, and I know enough to! no marvel that, when in the clear frost of the | show His mercy and His love. 
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some huckleber- 





and there’ll be 
time. Can’t you 
| go, too, Freem ?’’ 

“Take a day off and go if you like, Freem,” 
said his father. 

“Get the pails and we’ll be off,” said Freeman, 
briefly. 

“Devil’s Wen” lay wild and rugged in the 
August sun. It was a lonely enough place, with 
no human habitation within severa] miles. The 
| Wen was a moderately steep hill, covered with 
scrub-pine and “‘silver-top,”” and forming a part 
| of a vast reach of wild country stretching back 

well toward the Canada line. Here and there 
in sheltered places huckleberries throve and 
ripened to perfection; but by far the greater part 
of the whole section was covered with thin 
soil, through which “hardheads’’ and ledge rock 
cropped up plentifully. 

It was not yet noon when the two boys turned 
into the narrow, grass-grown cross-road that led 
up past the Wen and over into the river road 
some miles beyond. Safely stowed in the body 
of the democrat were two clean bags of fine seed 
wheat, as also the lunch-basket and a bag of 
provender for the mare. 

“There’s the Wen!” cried David, suddenly 
pointing. ‘We’ll get a lot of berries, Free. 
The weather has been just right for them.” 

| I] don’t like the looks of that fellow,” said his 

| brother, irrelevantly. 

| David turned in surprise. “Who? Oh, that 
fellow we passed just as we took the cross-road? 
He did look at us pretty sharp.” 

| “Not at us,” said Freeman. “But he did look 
| mighty sharp at the mare; and if he didn’t have 
an evil eye, I hope I’ll never see one! Dave, 
sometimes I almost wish Dolly weren’t quite so 
| handsome.’”’ 

“Pshaw !” said the boy, regarding the mare 
|complacently. ‘I don’t, then. I s’pose you’re 
| thinking of horse-thieves. I don’t take any 

stock in what we hear about them; it’s always 
| away off somewhere.”” He spoke with youthful 
| assurance. 
| “Not so far off as it might be just now,” said 
| his more thoughtful brother. “Twice in this 
| county and two or three times in Broome—that’s 
the last report. There’s truth in it, too, for the 
| county has offered two hundred and fifty dollars 
for Trawney,—he’s the head man,—or for 
information that shall lead to his capture; and 
they say a wealthy stock-owner in Broome, who 
lost a fine horse, has offered to duplicate the 
| reward to any one who shall actually deliver 
the fellow—‘Trawney Joe’ they call him—over 
to the authorities. His picture is in the papers.” 

“Tf they’ve done all that, there may be some- 
thing in it,” said David, somewhat impressed by 
his brother’s earnestness. 

“T sha’n’t turn Dolly out to pasture any 
more nights, and— There’s a good place to stop; 
Dave, by those scrub-birches. There are berries 
beyond.”’ 

David, who was driving, turned from the road 
and soon drew up at the place indicated. The 

| boys ate their lunch leisurely, while the mare 
| stood hitched to the wagon. She was never tied, 

| for she would not try to run away when harnessed 
| to anything. 

The berries were fine that day on the Wen, 
and the young fellows were soon deep in the 
heart of the first big “patch.”” They picked 
steadily for perhaps an hour, and had nearly 
filled their pails, when David moved over toward 
his brother and said, uneasily, “It seéms to 
me Dolly acts curiously, Freem. She has quit 
| browsing the birches; and see how she stands 
with her head up !” 

| Freeman looked sharply. 
| right,’’ he said, after a moment. 


\= “ YES—UNLESS you 


PREFER SAMSON, 


“IT guess she’s all 
“T’ve watched 


Fell in her duffel gray, made hold to walk up the | at him, “what a change one day can make! | at breakfast, “I’ve been thinking, boys, about | all the while. She’s probably had all the leaves 


aisle and step into the vestry. 

“You’ll have to excuse me, certain,’’ she said, 
“but just you look here!” in my mind to her.” 

She glanced about her timorously, and then) “I was yours,” said the minister, “and you | 
cautiously displayed some papers folded in her had a right to do as you would with your own. 
handkerchief that she had clutched closely in her But that was something too generous. I am | 
hand from prayer to benediction. afraid I didn’t deserve Sally—I know I didn’t | 

“‘Are these an answer to prayer or not?’ she | deserve you!” 
asked, triumphantly, as the minister opened and| And as the minister looked out on Orion, | 


I was going away to-morrow, for I thought it | 
was Sally you cared for, and I had given you | 


| that seed wheat over at Marshall’s. It’s a very 
| fine variety, and I’m anxious to get some. I 
| hear he has thrashed, and there will be quite a 
| call for it. I guess, Dave, you had better go over 
to-day and get it; four bushels will do.” 

“May I have Dolly?” the boy asked. 

“Yes—unless you prefer Samson,” said his 
father, dryly. 

“T might go up on to Devil’s Wen and get 


‘she wants. Let’s get two or three quarts more 
and then go home.” 

A few minutes later they looked up together, 
and instantly both sprang to their feet. The 
mare was going off toward the cross-road at a 
swift walk. 

“Quick, Dave! We must head her off or she’ll 
go home!” shouted Freeman, and both set off 
at a run. “It’s queer what started her. Cut 
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across south, Dave! I’ll take her if she turns 
north!” 

The mare did not turn south toward home. 


As she struck the cross-road she turned squarely | 


north toward the river road, and now at a 


smart trot. Freeman Baker was a runner of no | 


mean powers, and he had nearly succeeded in 
intercepting the runaway, when, before his 
astonished éyes, there rose from the bed of the 
wagon the figure of a man. 

Freeman knew instinctively, and before the | 
hard, determined face was turned toward him, | 
that it was the tellow they had passed that | 
morning, and of whom he had spoken—the| 
fellow with the evil eyes. Leaning forward in 
the wagon, the rogue slapped the mare sharply 
with the lines. 


a jutting point of scrub-pine. 

David came panting up, his eyes round with 
excitement and alarm. ‘“She’s stolen, Freem! 
She’s stolen! We never shall see Dolly Bly 


again, never!’”’ he cried. His face was pale, but | 


he gulped down his distress manfully. 

Freeman’s face took on an expression of quick 
determination. 
but come on. Let’s make a run for the river 
road. He can’t make fast time on this rough 
cross-ruad.”” 

They started off at a steady lope, and reached 
the river at last, hot, tired and dusty. For nearly 
a mile in either direction they could see the long 
line of yellow road, silent and deserted. Nothing 
was visible. Nota sound was to be heard, 

“Too late!’”’ muttered David; but both exam- 
ined the tracks critically. 

*7’m sure, almost, he’s gone up the river,” 
said Freeman. He drew a long breath. “Well, 
I suppose it’s useless to follow; we can’t catch 
him; if we did, he’d be too much for us. He’d 


probably shoot. But, Dave, this thing ought to) 
There | 


be telegraphed right away and—hark!’’ 
was a sound of wheels, and directly a team turned 


into the road below them, evidently from one of | 


the river-flats. It was driven by a stout farmer. 
The young fellows hailed him and eagerly 
explained. 


“Sho, now, sho!” he said. “Took right in 
broad daylight, hey? Dretful bold that was— 
dretful!”’ He glanced up the Wen road appre- 
hensively. 


nor seen nothin’. Course ye must telegraph. 


Turner’s Station’s th’ nighest office—kind 0’ one- | 


hoss, but it’ll do. ’Bout five mile to Turner’s. 
Tell ye what, get right in; I’ll take ye there— 
goin’ part way, anyway. 
for these fellers, or we sh’ll be et up by ’em— 
plumb et up!”’ 

Freeman looked at his brother’s flushed face. 
“You'd better go home, Dave,” he said. ‘‘You’ll | 
be tired enough. It’s far enough to hoof it from 
here, and I can see to it, you know.” 

“I’m going with you,”’ said David. 

The farmer’s stout horses forged along smartly, 
and in Jess than an hour Freeman’s message was 
going over the wires to reach, ere long, every 
town and hamlet in that part of the country. 
The trip to the station had disclosed no trace 
of the mare. 

Freeman went into the one little store in the 
place and secured a supply of doughnuts and 
cheese. It was then five o’clock. 
fifteen-mile tramp, Dave!’ he said. 
“We can cut off several miles by 
taking a bee-line for the Wen.”’ 

“All right. Go ahead,” said 
his brother, gloomily. The boy’s 
heart was sore over his loss. The 
little mare had been his pride. 

The shadows were long on 
Devil’s Wen, and in the lonely, 
bush-lined gully of Little Eagle 
Creek it was almost dark when the 
boys stopped for a moment to rest 
and get a drink from a cool spring 
in the gully. The walking, except 
for occasional thickly overhanging 
bushes, had not been bad since 
they struck the lonely creek. Very 
little had they said, each being 
busy with his own gloomy reflec- 
tions. 

They were about to go on, 
when a curious sound close at 
hand startled them. It seemed to 
come from the creek above. 

“What’s that?” said David, in 
a low tone. 

Freeman shook his head. ‘‘Too 
heavy for a dog or fox,” he said. 
‘‘Hark! It’s coming nearer.’’ 

Presently they saw the thick boughs of a low 
evergreen near at hand move gently aside; then 
a man stepped into view, and close behind him 
an animal of some kind. The man was a big 
bewhiskered fellow, but the animal—the hearts 
of both boys gave a great thump. Ah! that 
long, silky mane, those small, alert ears, the big 
eyes, wide apart, and the white crescent in the 
forehead could belong to none other than their 
own Dolly Bly. 

A second glance at the man, and Freeman had 
recognized, despite the big false whiskers, the 
rogue of the cross-road. With the halter looped 
around his waist, thus leaving his hands free to 
part the heavy boughs, he was leading the mare, 
harnessed to a buggy, carefully along the run. 

For a few seconds the three stared at one 


= tans Quoc hn. 


Instantly she sprang into a | 
run, and Freeman reached the road some rods | 
behind. The wagon presently disappeared behind 


“Yes, she’s stolen, fast enough, | 


“No,” he continued, “thain’t heard | 


We got to look out | 


“Now for a! 
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| smother without moving a muscle, the boys| blinked at him wisely in the sudden light. 
almost too astonished to breathe, and the man | David sat on the seat—alone. 
_ still holding the bough he had just carefully lifted. | 
Suddenly the man’s hand shot with a guick the father asked, anxiously. 
| motion behind him, and a second later Freeman! “Here, father!’ came sturdily from the dark- 
caught the glint of a shining 
| barrel; the heavy revolver 
rose to a level with his breast. 
For an instant Freeman’s 
| head swam dizzily. 
| But the desperado had 
| reckoned without Dolly Bly. 
The sudden release of the 
| bough and the quick motion 
lof the fellow’s arm almost 
in her face startled the sen- 
sitive mare, and she started 
back. The thief heard the 
motion, and even as he raised 
the weapon threw himself 
forward to counteract it. As 
the halter tightened with a 
| sharp, savage jerk, a light- 
| ning change came over the 
| mare. 

She threw herself back, 
filled with the old, insane 
fury. The small ears were laid back close to| big revolver, the barrel of which 
her head, the broad teeth showed white, and | glimmered duskily in the lantern 
her head seemed to cut the air with vengeful, | light. 
twisting jerks. Taken by surprise and totally; “Whatare you doing, Freem? 
unprepared, the fellow was hurled to the ground | 














of the wagon, 


who lay boundand prone ; 
the boy held in his hand a 


* QUICK, DAVE!” 


the weapon, jerked violently from his hand, fell | | Creek. This is a chap they call Trawney Joe!” 
to the ground. | Again he disclosed the telltale scar. 

Excited by her strange surroundings, the report | 
of the revolver, and perhaps by the sprawling | 
figure pitching grotesquely toward her, the mare 


light and peering anx-| 
iously into the long body | 
the as- is going behind iron bars before I sleep again.’’ 
tounded father beheld his | 
eldest born calmly sitting | up horse-stealing operations in that section. 
astride the legs of a man | short time afterward the Baker boys received 


Who is that ?”’ | 
“Holding down five hundred dollars, father,’ | the mare’s silken mane, whispered into her ear, 
with savage force. There was a loud report as | replied Freeman, ‘“‘that we found up Little Eagle confidentially, ‘“That failing of yours, Dolly Bly, 
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“*By George, Freem!’’ was the tather’s brief 
comment. He looked at both sturdy sons with 


“Is that you, Dave? Why, where’s Freem?”’ a glance in which there was no small measure 


of proud respect. 


“It was Dolly Bly, father,’ said David; and 
ness behind. Raising his | then followed questions and answers 
“And now, father,”’ Freeman said at last, 


“T wish you’d harness old Samson. This fellow 
The capture of Trawney Joe practically broke 
A 


the rewards that had been offered. 

The next day but one after that event a hand- 
some bay mare, wearing a 
fine, nickel-trimmed harness 
and attached to a low, easy 
phaeton that shone with all 
the pride of newness, might 
have been seen standing in 
front of the Baker homestead. 
The little, slender woman 
was again on the porch; but 
now in the pale face there 
was a faint flush, surely pro- 
phetic of health. Freeman 
helped his mother into the 
pretty carriage. 

“Just for you,” he said, 
gaily. 

And David, twisting one hand caressingly into 


that one trick, we’ll never, never call it mean 
again.” 











fairly outdid herself. The buggy was overturned 
and both thills were snapped short off as she 
flew backward in zigzag curves and erratic 
wrenches to bring up at last fifty feet away 
from where she started. There, the halter rope 
broken and the paroxysm ended, she stood pant- 
ing and trembling violently. 

The desperado, bruised and nearly breathless, 
| tried dizzily to rise. But Freeman Baker, dazed 





GREAT many 
A queer things 
have rained 

| only for an instant, was quick to see his advan- down at various pe- 
| tage and to seize it. Picking up the smoking | riods,—or at least are 
| revolver, he thrust it into his pocket, then hurled | alleged to have done 





A STARTLING SHOWER 

















out. Still others de- 
clared with emphasis 
that the noise indi- 
cated an earthquake. 

But an instant later 
a huge, dark object 
hurtled downward 





| himself upon the burly villain and bore him again | so, — including aero- 








to the ground. | lites of all sizes, frogs, 
“Quick, Dave!’’ he shouted. “Jerk out the| small alligators, locusts and red snow. About 
check-rein and tie his arms before he comes to, | the worst and most startling shower recorded, 
and cut away those broken thills before the mare | however, was that which descended on the old 
| jumps again ; lively now !”’ | stern- wheel steamboat, Penina, late in the 
David needed no bidding. Already with quick, | summer of 1872. 
sure fingers, he was securing the long, pliant) The date 1872 seems recent, regarded simply as 
| strap. The thief lay guite still, but he was | a date; but in the history of the Dakotas, and of 
| rapidly regaining both his wits and his breath. | the great Northwest generally, it represents a 
It was then the boy blessed the day he had learned | former era. 
to tie “Injun knots.” 
Freeman went to the overturned buggy, been built. The Sioux Indians under Sitting 
searched it, and returned with a halter and | Bull still held the country. It was not till four 
| hitching strap, with which he rebound the fellow | | years later that Custer fought his fatal battle on 
thoroughly. Then he turned him over and pulled | the Rosebud. The prairie-schooner was the only 
the hair back, disclosing a big, livid scar just above means of transportation by land ; the stern-wheel 
the right ear. That scar had been described in | steamboat made efforts to navigate the Missouri 
many a newspaper. | River—a stream which nature had ill-adapted to 
“Trawney Joe!” shouted David, excitedly. | the needs of navigation. If a boat made the 





“That’s the size of it, Davy!’’ said Freeman. | round trip from St. Louis to Fort Benton in a 
“He’s going with us. 
and look for our wagon. 


Take Dolly up the creek | season its captain was considered fortunate. 

It can’t be far off.| Usually the steamers were aground or were 
tied up to the bank for repairs. The steamboat 
channel was rarely found twice in the same 
place, and dangerous bars and shoals would 
form in a single night. 

In June of 1872 the Penina left Yankton, 
loaded with freight for Fort Benton; she carried 
also an outfit for grading the new railroad from 
the landing where Bismarck now stands, east- 


ward across the bad lands, toward Fargo. The 
Penina was commanded by Capt. Thomas 
Mariner. 


She was a wheezy old craft, propelled slowly 
up-stream by a broad paddle-wheel astern and 
two long-shafted cranks, one on each side, 
connected with a noisy, high-pressure engine 
which occupied, with its tiers of fuel, nearly all 
of the main deck. There was an upper deck, 
however, on which were the “saloon” and 
staterooms. 

A few miles above Standing Rock Reservation 
the Penina broke down and drifted ashore, 
close under a high bluff where the river, eating 


wood-trees to topple down. 

Captain Mariner made shift to tie up to the 
trees, and then the passengers went to dinner in 
the saloon. 

It was already late in the afternoon, and 
twilight came on while the engineer and his 
If you can’t find it, we must fix this buggy | firemen were still banging away with sledges, 
somehow. If we can’t do that, we’ll tie him | | repairing the decrepit old engine. 
on the mare’s back. And hurry! We must get* Suddenly, above the noise of hammering, 
out of here; it is getting dark. 1’m going to stay | sounds like low, rumbling thunder began to be 
with this gentleman.” | heard, and those in the saloon ran out forward 

Farmer Baker and his wife had great confidence | on the upper deck. 
in their boys and in their ability to take care; ‘“What’s coming now, captain?” 
of themselves, but the mother grew worried as general exclamation. 
the hours went by that dark August evening.'! But Captain Mariner was as much at a loss 
Over and over again the father reassured her, | as any one else. And indeed the sounds were 
carefully hiding his own anxiety. It was so| hard to explain: no clouds were in sight, no 
unlike his boys! He wished they had taken lightning flashes were visible; yet the rum- 
old Samson. | bling noise was increasing in intensity every 

A great throb of relief stirred his heart when, | second. 
shortly after eleven, he heard the sound of wheels.| ‘“Indians!’’ 
Lantern in hand, he hurried to the door and party!” 
threw it open. The big eyes of the bay mare; “An awful tornado coming!” 
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“CLOSE BEHIND HIM AN ANIMAL.” 


was the 


some exclaimed. “A big war- 


The Northern Pacific Railroad had not then | 


into the bank, had caused three or four cotton- | 


others cried | 


through the air and 


the Penina’s bow. 


struck the water 
Another plunged into the paddle-wheel with a 
crash, breaking out the floats. 

These were the first drops of the shower, so 


near 


to speak. A moment later more than a hundred 
fell all round and upon the old craft, and three 
tumbled on the deck with such force as to split 
the planking. 

U ttering shouts of alarm, the passengers sought 
the protection of the saloon again, while— 
splash, crash, thump! — came down hundreds 
of big, shaggy beasts bellowing from rage or 
pain. 

It was no more or less than a stampede of 
buffaloes. A great herd had taken alarm out on 
the plain, frightened perhaps by Indian hunters 
or by wolves, and were plunging headlong over 
the bluff into the river. 

The position of the steamboat, tied up beneath 
the dimly seen bluff, made it appear as if the 
great animals actually fell from the darkening 
sky. 

For an hour it literally rained buffaloes. 
Captain Mariner estimated that from six thousand 
to ten thousand came over the bluff, and many 
took the leap with such wild energy that they 
went quite over the Penina and fell in deep 
water outside. 

These, rising with grampus-like snorts, swam 
across the river or gained one or more of the bars 
and mud-flats in midstream. Not a few merely 
rolled off the bluff and lodged between the 
steamer and the gravel bank. 

Numbers of the unfortunate creatures were 
disabled by broken legs or other serious injuries, 
and lay thrashing about, and bellowing with the 
pain. Not less than a score landed fairly aboard 
the boat. 

Both crew and passengers were terror-stricken, 
and kept to the cover of the superstructure, 

One heavy old bull, falling headlong against 
the funnel, snapped off two of the supporting 
guys. 

The Penina shook under the shocks as if hit 
by hundred-pound shots. The cook and the two 
colored waiters rushed out from their pantry, 
thinking that the boat had got under way and had 
struck a succession of snags. But the sight of a 
buffalo coming down on deck—apparently falling 
from the sky—sent them back to cover in even 
greater haste. 

In fact, no one dared stir outside; and still the 
buffaloes came, plunging down by the dozen and 
the score, and bellowing wildly as they fell 
Both above and below the steamboat the water 
was dotted with black forms, swimming wildly 
about. 

For nearly an hour the shower continued— 
till the stampede above the bluff came to an 
end. 

Recovering from their alarm, the deck-hands, 
the cook and others began turning the strange 
incident to good account, and during the evening 
secured not only all the prime buffalo beef and 
tongues which they desired, but also more than 
a hundred fine skins. 

The next morning, when the Penina resumed 
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and shoals over toward the east bank of the river 
were dotted with stranded buffaloes, and several 


WHERE THE CHRISTMAS TOYS CO 
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HAT was a wise old Frenchman of 

Napoleon Bonaparte’s time who said 

that for every one who plays, some one 

must work. I am quite sure he was not 

thinking about Christmas toys when he 

made the remark, although he might have 

been with good reason, for our world has 

thousands of people, many of them boys and 

girls, who must work at making playthings all 

the year round. And rather a jolly way to earn 

a living it might seem to be, although the truth 

is that toy-makers as a class are not notable 
for their merry life. 

But there is one group of them that forms an 
exception to the rule. These are the hale and 
rosy-cheeked people who dwell on the mountain 
slopes of Switzerland, where, in certain villages, 
all the inhabitants, men and women, boys and 
girls, follow the trade of making toys. A visitor 
passing through one of these villages 
at an hour when the workers are in 
their happiest mood would think they 
had almost as much fun making the toys 
as the children of America do playing 
with them. They sing while they work, 
and joke and laugh and show their fine 
white teeth. 

Each family lives and works apart in 
its own chalet, or cottage. Sometimes 
one family is so large that when all its 
members join in singing a work-song 
the chorus makes the mountainside 
ring. And all the time they keep at their task of 
putting roses in the cheeks of dolls, setting eyes 
in their heads, painting stripes on tigers’ skins, 
making humps on camels’ backs, or giving the 
proper curve to an elephant’s trunk. The work 
does not suffer at all because of their merry ways. 
It is all a part of the trade. 


The Homes of the Toy-Makers. 


T is not in Switzerland only that these 
toy-making villages flourish. The hills and 
plains of northern France are dotted with them, 
and in southern Germany they may be counted 
by the score. Plenty of toys are made in the 
United States, but here in large factories, where 
there is no song except that of the turning wheels. 
A whole village devoted to the craft is unknown 
here, although there is something of the kind in 
a hamlet of New Jersey, about which I will 
speak later; but toy-making families we have in 
large number—people who win a scant livelihood 
working at home, making toys by hand in the 
old way. 

Most of them live in New York, lost to the 
rest of their kind in that jungle of poverty and 
darkness known as the East Side. Imagine a 
city as large as Buffalo, 
St. Paul, Denver or 
Atlanta, where nearly 
all the inhabitants are 
very poor; where hun- 
dreds of people are 
packed together often in 
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her labored progress up-stream, the mud-bars hundred of the animals were still swimming or | a jolly little man, and never tires of telling this 
wading about in the channel as if dazed by their | joke in speaking of his old home in the Alps. 


exciting leap of the previous evening. 
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resting calmly 
on their tails 
and staring at 
you with eyes as big as silver dollars. In the 
lingo of the toy trade they are called “rag babies.”’ 
Although these people work from morning till 
night, they are unable to earn enough to afford a 
better living-place than three small rooms on the 
third floor of a tenement-house. 


Where the ‘‘Rag Babies’’ are Made. 


ETWEEN the two buildings that stand 

south of them there is an open space, and 

for three hours every bright day the sunbeams 

strike their windows. Ah, how they prize those 
shining hours! 

Each of the girls has a growing flower-plant 
in an old tomato-can. They know that their 
charges cannot live without 
sunlight, so they take zealous 
care that they shall not miss a 
single beam that comes during 
those precious hours. To do 
this they have to move the 
plants from time to time out of 
the shadow that creeps toward 
them as the sun passes behind 
a high wall. 

The skins of the animals 
they make are of muslin. 
The father buys them already 
printed with the face, ears, tail, fur, and the eyes 
that are likefull moons. After they are filled and 
look like well-fed, dignified dogs and cats, the 
opening beneath their feet through which the 
stuffing is put in is sewed together, and so cleverly 
is it done that you can hardly tell where the 
needle has been plied. 

If the family all work hard and do not lose 
time through illness, they can earn about twelve 
dollars a week the year round. This means that 
in a twelvemonth they would turn out twenty 
thousand rag babies! 

The boy, whose name is Philip, is twelve 
years of age. He went to school in Germany, 
as all children there must do between the ages of 
seven and twelve. When the family settled in 
New York his mother wanted him to finish his 
schooling, and taking him to a public school 
near by, left him there. When school was out 
for the day Philip came home with a very long 
face. He said he did not want to go back, and 
his parents and sisters wondered at this, for in 
Germany he was fond of his studies and always 
had a high place in his class. 

But there, of course, all the studies were in his 
native German; when it came to English he 
knew little or nothing, and the principal had put 
him in a class with the smallest boys, to 
begin all over again, naturally. This 
did not suit Philip, so he said the next 
morning, when pressed for a reason, 
“Please don’t ask me to go back there, 
mother. I’d rather make rag babies 
than be in the baby class.” And rag 





one house; where the 


free play of sunshine and unspoiled air is a bless- | 
If you can) 


ing that few homes ever know. 
picture in your mind such a wretched place, then 
you will have a faint idea of the wonderful East 
Side, from which come so many of the Christmas 
toys. 

Let us visit some of these toy-makers at their 
workshop homes and see what goes on. We 
shall find a great many of them natives of the 
Old World, where they learned their trade. 
They have come to America thinking to better 
themselves, but I fear they have made a sad 
mistake; most people do make a mistake when 
they look for happiness away from where they are. 
You may be sure that they think often and with 
longing of their mountain birthplace, and hear in 
their dreams the talking streamlets and song of 
the lark. The boys and girls were too young, 
most of them, to retain those 
sweet memories, and do not 
feel the loss so keenly. The 
only mountains they know 
are the tall tenement-houses 
that hedge them in, their 
talking streamlets are the 
slow tides of the gutter, and 
instead of the lark’s song 
they hear ragged tunes played 
by noisy street pianos. 

Our first visit is to the home of a Bavarian 
family who came to this country a year ago from 
a small village near Nuremberg, which is the 
greatest toy-making town in the world. Just as 
we say, “as well carry water to the ocean,” so 
in Germany they say, “as well carry toys to 
Nuremberg.” 

There are five in the family—the father and 
mother, two girls and a boy. They make those 





large, fat-looking dogs and cats which you see | or master, of the factory is 





babies he has been making ever since. 

The largest and happiest of all the families of 
toy-makers is one that works in the part 
of the East Side known as Mulberry. 
Here it is that so many Italian people 
live, amid surroundings and customs 
that are much the same as those of their 
native land. It is like a piece cut out 
of Italy. The air is filled with the 
dialects of that country, and a person speaking 
only English would find it next to impossible to 
make himself understood. 

There are fully enough Italians in Mulberry 
to make a town with as great a population as 
Rimini, that romantic old city on the shore of the 
Adriatic Sea. 


The ‘‘ Jolly Workshop’’ in Mulberry. 


HE family we are to visit here is not & family 
in the sense that the makers of rag babies are. 
They are all related to one another, but the kin- 
ship is not so close as that of brother and sister. 
When an Italian comes to America and sets up a 
shop for the making of Christmas toys or anything 
else, and wins success, he is quite likely to send 
to Italy for his sisters and his cousins and his 
aunts to come and help him pile up the dollars. 
So it is with the toy factory in Mulberry. 
Brothers and sisters, cousins, nephews and uncles 
and stepaunts all work together, making sets of 
doll furniture and regiments of wooden soldiers. 
They are what are known as Swiss Italians. 
That is to say, they were born in that part of 
Switzerland where Italian 
is the spoken tongue. Some 
of them had lived on the 
borderland between the two 
countries. The padrone, 


‘When I was a boy,” he says, “the house I 
lived in stood right on the frontier line; in fact, 
the line ran through my bedroom and crossed the 
bedstead, cutting it in half. When I was asleep 
I was the tallest boy in the world, for my head 
was in Switzerland and my feet in sunny Italy.” 

He is old and gray now, but hearty and bright, 
and a kinder master it would be hard to find. 
He tries to keep his workers in a merry mood, 
and so well does he succeed that his place is 
known in the neighborhood as the “Jolly Work- 
shop.” ‘Three days in the week he has music 
played while the toy-making goes on. Sometimes 
it is a hand-organ, sometimes a harp and a violin 
that supply the enlivening airs, and now and 
then it is an orchestra of five pieces. But this is 
not all. To each worker he gives half a loaf of 
bread, a plate of vegetable soup, thick and hot, 
and a glass of red wine every day free of cost. 
Some of the girls have no taste for the wine, and 

| for these there is a cup of goat’s milk, of which 
they are fond because it is so rich. 
And the way they get that goat’s milk 
is one of the many quaint things in this 
quaint world of Mulberry. 
| Ina shanty back of the factory dwells 
'a queer but good soul who goes by the 
name of Sarah, the Calabrian, because 
| she hails from Calabria, the part of Italy 
| that forms the toe of the boot. She 
| clings to the dress and manners of her 
' native land. She wears heavy wooden 
shoes and large gold rings in, her ears; 
and her hair fairly shines, so well is it 
oiled and so smoothly combed. 
| her two sons were killed in the unlucky war that 
Italy waged in Africa against the Abyssinians. 
| That left Sarah quite alone in the world, and 


living on her two fine black goats. 


Sarah, the Calabrian. 


HE calls them Rosina and Rosetta, and it is 
remarkable how well they answer to their 
names. ‘They yield about seven quarts a day, and 
this milk she sells to her neighbors. Following 
the practice of Calabria, she drives them from 
door to door, and does the milking before the eyes 
of her customers. She has no chance to swell 
her profits by the use of the hydrant. 

1t is a common event to meet old Sarah and her 
four-legged friends in an 
alley, on a staircase, in a 
grocery store or a cobbler’s 
shop. Just before the noon 
hour she pays a visit to the 
toy factory. As she drives 
her animals up-stairs they set 
up a loud bleating, which is 
a signal for the girls who 
want milk to get their tin cups ready. She used 
to drive them into the workroom, but the master 
has put a stop to that for excellent reasons. One 
day Sarah, being quite tired out with her going 
to and fro, fell asleep at her milking, and before 
anybody noticed what was happening the goats 
had strayed into a corner among some finished 
toys, and chewed up two or three regiments of 
soldiers and as many sets of furniture. Now the 
old Calabrian woman and Rosina and Rosetta 
have to stay out in the hall. 

The streets of Mulberry are thronged with 
dark-skinned men and women, all talking with 
their hands as well as with their tongues, buying 
and selling, boiling crabs and lobsters in huge 
kettles, hanging new-made macaroni out to dry, 
and doing a hundred things that you will not see 














done in any other neighborhood. We push our 
way through the busy crowds, cross the 
Bowery, and are again in a region where 
English is the language that we hear. 
In the doorway of the house we seek 
stands a solemn-faced little girl, holding 
a sick-looking baby. She is one of the 
“little mothers” so numerous in the 
tenement districts. Often baby is the only doll 
these little girls ever know. 

“Mr. Goldman, the toy-maker? Yes, sir,” she 
answers; “four flights up.”” That means the top 
floor. The climb would be bad 
enough if it could be accom- 
plished in the light, but the 
halls are pitch-dark, and as 
we feel our way along we pass 
and brush against persons 
whom we cannot see. 

The Goldman family is com- 
posed of a father and four motherless children. 
They occupy three rooms of a rear tenement. On 
one side of them is a desk factory, with a circular 
saw that buzzes eight hours a day; on another 
side, in a low wooden building, is a Salvation 
Army post, which is quiet all day. 


The Life of the Goldmans. 
HE Goldmans make a rather fine grade of 


dolls’ dresses, are employed steadily and 
work hard; yet they earn little more than a bare 








living, such poor pay do they receive. 

The father cuts the material; the two 
boys run the sewing-machine and carry 
away the finished work. The ten-year-old 
girl does most of the hand-stitching and her 
younger sister pulls out bastings and sews 





on buttons. They make pretty frocks all 








Some years ago | 


| now we find her in Mulberry, dependent for her | 
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the year round, but as Christmas draws near, the 
dresses they turn out are worthy of the most 
fashionable dolls. It was at the time they were 
making the holiday dresses 
a year ago that the mother 
died. The bright-colored 
clothes were hung all about 
the workroom, making a gay 
decoration. But it was the 
only room large enough for 
the funeral service. Some women from the 
Salvation Army post down-stairs came up and 
sang “Rock of Ages.” A minister from the 
near-by mission said a few sympathetic words 
and made a short prayer. The circular saw in 
the desk factory kept up its loud buzzing all the 
time. 





The Verse on the Blackboard. 


'WO days afterward the father brought home 
a blackboard, hung it on the wall over his 
work-table, and wrote on it a verse of Scripture. 
Nearly every morning since he has 
written a different verse. The day I 
visited them it was a passage from the 
twelfth chapter of Romans: “Serving 
the Lord; rejoicing in hope.” 

When the mother died there was a 
baby about a year old. The two little 
mothers cared for it faithfully, but it 
died two weeks later. Now the girl 
who pulls out bastings is the baby, 
but a baby who helps to earn her own 
bread and butter. The others do not 
hold her to her task, however. In 
warm Weather she plays at will on the fire-escape 
—a narrow balcony about six feet in length. Her 
toys werea sardine box, an old shoe and a woolly 
lamb much the worse for wear. Hundreds and 
hundreds of children of the tenements have no 
better playgrounds than the fire-escapes, which 
are the hanging gardens of the poor. 

The lot of the Goldmans is a hard one, but 
they seem to be contented and cheerful. They all 
have sweet faces, although poverty has stamped 
on them lines of care and hardship. Poor and 
wretched as their abode is, they cling to it and to 
each other with a love as beautiful as that blos- 
soming in the more fortunate homes which their 
doll dresses help to brighten at Christmas time. 

The busiest months in the toy-making world 
are those of summer. While more fortunate boys 
and girls are having a good time in the country, 
scores of young and old toy-makers are hard at 
work in their tenement homes preparing glad 
surprises for Christmas morning. Now and then 
a missionary asks the parents to let her take one 
of the little toilers away for a week of fresh air. 
Sometimes they consent, sometimes they say the 
child cannot be spared from work. But every 
week a troop of boys and girls are taken out of 
town, and often there is a toy-maker among 
them. 

At first these boys and girls who have lived 
their lives amid the noise and glare and crowds 
of the city streets 
are puzzled by the 
calm and stillness of 
the country. When 
night comes they 
feel lonely and 
afraid. There is no 
sound except the 
stubborn song of 
the katydids or the 
sad lay of the whippoorwill. They get homesick, 
and long for the stuffy rooms of the tenements. 
The good farmer and his wife, not understanding 
their feelings, may imagine that their young 
guests are ungrateful. 





How a Toy-Making Village Began. 


UT as the outdoor life unfolds, and they see 
the cows and the chickens and get acquainted 
with the birds and the flowers, earth and sky 
and water have a charm for them, and soon they 
are perfectly happy. For a week they live in a 
new world, a fairy-land of wonders, about which 
they do not cease talking for many a day. 

So rarely do any of them find fault after their 
return that it is worth while 
to record the complaint of a 
little girl who spent her outing 
in a part of New Jersey that 
is noted for its mosquitoes. 

“T don’t want to go to that 
country any more,” she said, 
“because the little birds sang 
so much at night and bit me.” 

It was through one of these Fresh Air Fund 
outings that the only toy-making village in the 
United States sprang into being. It happened 
about six years ago. At that time the fourteen- 
year-old son of a maker of miniature yachts was 
taken for his week’s holiday 
to a farm near Fort Lee, New , 
Jersey. The pure air and free 
sunshine so enchanted him that 
he could not bear to go back to 
his dark home in the tene- 
ment, which seemed to his 
fancy a prison by contrast. 
The farmer gave him work, and so well did he 
get on that he was able to do more for his parents 
out of his wages than if he had stayed at home 
and helped his brothers and sisters rig and paint 
yachts. After a while he induced the whole 
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family to move across the Hudson River and | the news of shelter found, but of a steady job | pushed away a load of put-out furniture. 


| 


carry on their boat-making there. 

Their house is a neat little cottage, not unlike 
the one they occupied in Germany, when the 
now sturdy farmer lad was only a baby. The 
tenement-house bleach on the cheeks of the girls 

has given way to the bldom of health, and the 
boys and their father look more like the robust 
Germans that they ought to be than the fagged 
and dull-eyed toilers that they were. 

In the course of time other toy-makers of their 
acquaintance moved out of the city and settled | 
in the same neighborhood, some others came to | 
it fresh from the fatherland, and now there is a | 
village similar in many respects to the ones so 
common in the Old World. 


In the Dull Season. 


S summer is the most prosperous season for 

the toy-makers who work at home, so winter 

is their dullest period. During the weeks just 
before and after Christmas they are idle. 


joyous for others have the least cheer for 
themselves. It happens that some of them suffer 
during the holidays. 

One evening at dusk, when I reached the house 
in which I had been told a toy-maker lived, I 
saw a stack of furniture on the sidewalk. 





S©NOT FOR ALL 


the quarters where the poor dwell this has but 
one meaning—a family homeless because the rent 
has not been paid. 


Seated in a rocking-chair, a thick shawl | 


wrapped closely about her head and shoulders, 


was an elderly woman, calmly sipping a cup of | 
She had | 


tea, unmindful of the passing throng. 
brewed the tea on an vil-stove that was standing 
on an old trunk. 
over the flame. 

“Karl he gome soon,” she said, nodding her 
head wisely, “und dot tea I keep for him hot, 
ain’t it?” 

Karl, her husband, had gone to hunt a place of | 
shelter among his friends. I climbed the dark, 
narrow staircase to the sixth floor only to learn 
that Karl and his wife were the toy-makers I 
sought. The landlord had put them out at noon, 


and the woman had guarded the furniture ever | 


since. 


said, pouring herself another cup of tea. “My 
man he make no work for six weeks; nobody 
want him make toys now.” 


Waiting for Karl. 


) was the night before Christmas. From | 


be seen. 


nated a small forest of hemlock boughs that rose 
in front of a florist’s door. People hurried along, 
loaded with bundles. ‘The joyful anticipation of 
Christmas was in the air. 

“| tink Karl he gome pretty gw ick, ”? she said, 
as the stream of people poured by, some of them | 
giving her only a passing glance. 

It was impossible to induce her to go in out of 
the cold. She would not leave her post. 
only answered, “He gome pretty gwick, und den 
it is all right.” 


At last her faith was rewarded by the appear- | 


ance of Karl, with a push-cart in which to| 
take away the household belongings. His face | 
was lighted up with joy, for he bore not only 


This | 
means that there is no money coming in, and | 
that the days they have done so much to make | 


In | 


The tea was still steaming | 





where she sat the lights of the Bowery could | 
They gleamed on the festoons of holly | 
and juniper over the shop windows and illumi- | 


She | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


as well. This meant an end to their troubles 
for a while, at least, and no happier pair ever 


‘PETTIJOHN’S”™ 


who had made so many Christmas gifts for 
others had received at last one for themselves. 


HE BY Rose Willis sy 
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A SPLENDID fire roared and snapped on | 


the Pettijohn hearth—so big and hot, in 
fact, that little Andy regarded it with 
anxiety. Might it not be perilous for Santa 
Claus to attempt a descent through so much 
flame? And Santa Claus was really and truly 
coming—both papa and mamma had said so! 
The children had written to Santa Claus, 
confiding the secrets of their hearts, and the 
letters were buttoned up in papa’s pocket. He 
was going straight to Santa’s store, to give them 
into his own hand. ‘There were to be no mistakes 
or failures this time. The Pettijohns were going 
to have Christmas. 
Patty, the oldest, had attained the dignity of 
nine years. Once, far back in the dim past, she 
| had gone to a Christmas tree. It bore no fruit 


for her, but it was a glorious memory, to be. 


THE WORLD WOULD HE DISAPPOINT THE CHILDREN !’’ 


recalled for the benefit of the younger and less 


| fortunate Pettijohns. 

Each year the golden promise of Christmas joy 
seemed to dawn, but never had it been fulfilled. 
| Debt pursued the family. One year the cow 
died. On another occasion the threat of ejection 
from their home prevented any celebration of the 
day. Now, however, the children sat in the glow 
of the splendid fire, talking of the morrow. Little 
| Andy alone was uneasy. 

“He won’t come till ’way, ’way near morning,” 
| Patty said, consolingly. “He never comes till 
| every body is asleep. The fire will be real low 
by that time, and he won’t have a bit of trouble. 

| We'll put Teddy’s socks here in front in the best 
| light—they’re so little. Yours and Tirzie’s next, 
|and mine and Scott’s at the ends. We’ll write 
the names, so he can’t make a mistake; and 


| when mamma goes to sleep we’ll put hers here, 


| too, and write on them, ‘Put the best in mamma’s.’ 
‘*Times is very hard for the toy-makers,”’ she | 


Don’t worry; everything’s going to be just 
splendid.”’ 

Good Mrs. Barney sat looking on with moist 
eyes. She had known the Pettijohns all their 


lives. Their cheerful endurance of hardship had 


disappoint the children—not for all the world! 
Mrs. Barney, who lived just across the branch, 
had dropped in with a sample of her Christmas 
cake, hot from the oven, and a basket of pop-corn. 
Her children were “‘still popping away,” she 
smilingly announced, and she had thought the 
weather too bad for them to come out. The little 
Pettijohns were almost as glad to see the mother ; 
the pop-corn was delicious, likewise the cake, 
generously full of raisins. It was the fairy 
beginning of the Pettijohns’ fairy story, and they 
accepted it with frank delight. 

Sarah came out of the bedroom with her 
husband’s mittens. She was a care-worn little 
woman with a faded, saddened, yet hopeful face. 
Her smile, like Mrs. Barney’s, was anxious. 

“You won’t stay late, Rube, will you? We 
ought to have early supper, you know. It’s 
going to bea wretched 
night. The damp and 
chill strike to the mar- 


row. You understand 
about the things? 


Hide them in the barn 
till the children are 
all asleep. Don’t for- 
get the cranberries 
and the goose. And 
remember Tirzie’s 
doll is to have yellow 
hair and _ Seottie’s 
brown and Patty’s 
black, and Andy is to 
have a musical top. 


And don’t forget 
Teddy’s rattle - box 
and jumping - jack. 


Get good candy, with- 
out much colored stuff 


in it, and be sure 
Patty’s fascinator is 
pink, and _ Tirzie’s 


beads are the clear 
white ones, and it’s 
Scott that needs the 
shoes. Oh, dear, I 
wish I could goalong! 
You’re sure to leave 
something out !’’ 

All this in a sup- 
pressed whisper. 
Then aloud, “And 
be sure Santa gets 
the letters himself, 
Rube; don’t you be 
trusting them to any 
of his clerks.’’ 

“I'll be careful.” 
Rube smilingly took 
up the empty basket. 
“T won’t make any mistakes. And you want a 
bit of good tea, and some of those big, square 
crackers, and a morsel of cheese, and’’—dropping 
his voice—‘‘oranges. See, I’ve remembered what 
you’ve forgot! The fire’ll burn till I get back; 
never mind feedin’ it. I’ll ’tend to everything 
outside. You and the young ones keep comfort- 
able. Never fear, little woman, I’m all right. 
I wouldn’t disappoint you all—now —for a 
horse !’’ 

Mrs. Barney reached for her shawl. “I guess 
I’ll go along as far as the branch. No, I mustn’t 
stay any longer. I left a big fire, and children 
get careless. I’ll look in to-morrow. Good-by, 
all of you. Hope you’ll have just the best 
time in the world. I know you will. Good-by, 
Sarah!” 

She picked her way over the wet, dirty snow, 


| a little in advance of her friend’s husband. 


always been marvelous to her, and now their | 


anticipation of the morrow was something more. 
It breught a lump into her throat which threat- 
ened her composure. She knew upon what their 
hopes depended—the slender thread of a weak 
man’s self-control. 

For Mrs. Barney, Sarah Pettijohn’s old school- 
mate, knew the secret of the many disappoint- 
ments and heartaches which had come to the 
log house in Berry Lane. She knew what the 
| children did not know—that the promised visit 


of Santa Claus was the result of weeks of saving | 


}and sacrifice on the part of both father and 
| mother, most of all on the part of the father, who 
had forsworn drink, and had carefully hoarded 
| dimes and pennies that for once his children 
| might have a perfect day to remember. 

The man stood in the glow of the fire, a tremu- 
lous smile on his lips. His shabby coat was closely 
buttoned up over the children’s pathetic, hopeful 
little letters. Not for all the world would he 


| 
| 


“T think I’d do as Sarah said—get back as 
early as possible,” she commented. “I look for 
another downfall—and anyway, Rube, home’s 
the best place for a man these holiday times. 
There’s always so many out—so many good 
fellows.” 

“Never you worry!” Pettijohn lifted up his 
head. ‘*You don’t think I’m going to break all 
their hearts? I’ll die first! You’ll see me cross 
the branch a long way before dark. If I can, 
I’ll stop and show you the things.” 

“No, I wouldn’t do that. The children are 
sharp as tacks; they’ll see and tell your little 
folks. That would spoil everything. I’ll be 
over in the morning. There’s Joey out in the 
cold, watching forme! He ought to be whipped. 
Good-by, Rube, good luck to you!” 

He took the town road, and she stood a 


| moment, anxiously watching him as he picked 


his way over the bad places. ‘“‘He’s a good- 
hearted fellow,”’ she mused, mechanically squeez- 
ing the blue fingers Joey thrust into hers for 
warmth. “A good-hearted fellow. He means 
well—but —” 

The village streets were animated, despite the 
gloom of the swift-coming storm. Everybody, 
seemingly, was abroad, making final preparations. 


They | 
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The one saloon had captured a novelty—a man 
with a hand-organ and a monkey 

A crowd stood about the door, uproariously 
merry. The monkey had lighted a bunch of 
firecrackers and thrown it into the street, where 
it exploded. There were and much 
laughter as the crowd scattered. Rube heard 
the strains of the instrument, mingled with the 
clink of glasses. He felt himself weakening. 


shouts 


“What!’’ he said, under his breath. “What! 
Do I want to—after these months? Wife and 
Patty, Scott, Andy, Tirzie—and the baby! And 


little Ted—the baby! 
keep out the cold !’’ 

A hand fell heavily on his shoulder. A voice 
said in his ear, somewhat unsteadily, “Trot on, 


Pettijohn, trot on! This is no place for you to 


But just one—just one to 


stop! You promised me, when I saved you 
wife, you’d drink no more. ‘Trot on home to het 
She’s a good woman, a dear little woman. If I 
had one such to go to, I’d—not be here. I’ve 


broke my pledge again, Rube. It’s all up with 
me for this time. But you just go on, won’t 
you? If you won’t, why, let her go, and come 
in and have one on me!’”’ 

It was reckless young Doctor 
might have had the village practice, 
it in an aged rival’s hands. 

Rube suddenly straightened up. 


Burke, who 
but had left 


“e 


You’re right, 


doc, I don’t want the stuff!’’ he answered, in a 
ringing voice. “I’m out to buy Christmas for 


the babies. Better come home with me and have 
a good, innocent time to-morrow.” 

Burke lurched away. “All right!” he 
answered, gaily. “Get your dolls and loll’pops, 
and maybe I’ll be ready.” 

Rube went hurriedly on, turning the first dark 
corner. He came, after a roundabout way, to 
the store that he was seeking, and by the time 
he entered it he had regained his regular breath- 
ing, although he still trembled a little at the 
magnitude of the peril he had escaped. 

He found the store crowded. Mr. Nocks and 
his one clerk were distractedly trying to wait on 
half a dozen people at once. Pettijohn walked 
around to the toy counter, where dolls were 
displayed, and stood waiting. 

In about half an hour the clerk found time to 
attend to him; the bewildering task of selection 
lost for BMettijohn another hour. He spent his 
money slowly and conscientiously. By the time 
his purchases were all made the brief daylight 
was fading, and lamps were being lighted. It 
was snowing hard when he reached the street, 
grumbling cheerfully at the weight of his basket, 
and turned homeward. He avoided the quarter 
from which could still be heard the music of the 
street-organ. 

The snow fell in big flakes, steadily, tirelessly. 
It hid slippery places, and rendered them more 
treacherous. ‘The basket was very heavy. 

“It will be late before I get back,”’ he thought, 
vexed at delays. ‘‘Little woman will be uneasy. 
She’ll think —” 

He flushed and quickened his pace, turning 
into the more lonely road to the right. A few 
yards farther on some one clattered by on horse- 
back, carrying a lantern. Horse and rider seemed 
familiar. 

“Hello!” the man called, checking his pace. 


“Ts it you, Rube Pettijohn?” It was his brother 
Joshua. 

“Why, Josh, old fellow!” he answered, 
heartily. “You, of all others! Glad I met you. 


Where you going? Yes, it’s me—Rube.” 

“Thank God!” ‘The earnest voice in the gloom 
struck anxiety to Rube’s heart. “‘Never was 
gladder to see you. I’m in for a doctor. It’s 
Casey—little fat Casey with croup—bad. I’m 
near town now, and can come back with doc. 
I want you to take the horse and ride on as 
hard as you can. Nobody’s there but the mother, 
and she frightened to death. You’re good in 
sickness. Stay with them till I come. Do what 
you can for me—save my little lad !’’ 

The man was already on the ground, offering 
the horse. Rube’s heart sank. It was impossible 
to refuse. He saw before him a long night spent 
in battle with grim death; he saw a care-worn 
face watching, watching, slowly losing its faith 
and hope. 

“All right, Josh,” he answered. “Hand up 
the basket. I’ll do all I can for Casey, same as 
if it was Ted. Hurry, though, and go for Doctor 
Trent. Burke is drinking.”’ 

Mrs. Barney was uneasy. She made a hun- 
dred excuses to pass the window, and finally, as 
the afternoon waned, no longer concealed 
her anxiety, but sat where she could command 
the road. Despair seized her when darkness 
closed in. Rube had not come home; the little 
Pettijohns would have no Christmas. 

“Oh, but they must—they shall!” she cried, 
out of the deep motherliness of her heart; and 
in ten minutes’ time there was a circle of flaxen 
heads about her knees. 

“I'll div Tuzie se booty bank me dotted last 
yea’,’’ baby announced, adding regretfully, “Da 
ain’t no moneys in it!’’ 

Kits generously produced her best baby on 
mamma’s assurance that Santa Claus would 
bring a better, and Tom and Ned collected 
treasures dear to the heart of boyhood. Picture 
books were contributed, and a basket of nuts and 
candy was generously lightened. “We always 
have things,” Kits said, “and they never do!’’ 

It was after nine o’clock before the stockings 
were’ hung, and the last wakeful Barney had 
succumbed. Then Mrs. Barney drew a long, 


she 
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thankful sigh. “T’om,’’ she called, softly, “watch 
the children; I’m going over to see Sarah. I 
sha’n’t be gone long. Just go to bed.”’ 

Her neighbor’s house was sad and silent in the 
shadow of the hill. There was only one light, 
which blinked dimly from the living-room. At 
her soft tap some one started up so suddenly as 
to overturn a chair. ‘“Oh,’’ Sarah said, weakly, 
“T thought it was Rube!’’ 

“He hasn’t come, then !’’ 





THE YOUTH'’S 


her shawl, kissed her friend, and cried softly all 
the way home. 

But in the dim, gray hush of dawn pain 
ceased, and the old message of peace was born. 
Pettijohn came wearily, white with snow, bearing 
a great, squeaking, overflowing, frozen basket. 

“TI guess you doubted me,’’ he said, brokenly, 
“but I was true to you and to them. I always 
mean to be true, God helping me. It isn’t easy— 
but I mean to be: I had togoto Josh’s. It was 





Sarah shook her head. Then, pointing to the | Casey—little fat Casey with the croup—bad. 
trustful row of stockings, she pressed her brows | He’s safe now. Couldn’t get a doctor. Trent 


against the mantel. 


“Tf I could die before | was away, and Burke—done for. I mean to tell 


morning,” she whispered, “before they wake | him what his spree might have cost. 


up ? 
“None of that—oh, none of that !’’ 
shook her roughly. “They won’t be empty. 


“But we pulled through! And they’ve loaded 


Her friend | me down with Christmas for the children — 
I | cakes and toys and things. 


There’s enough to 


have a few little things from the babies. Cheer last a month of Sundays. Josh made me bring 


up! Let’s fix the stockings.” 


|a big turkey, in that sack there, and I’d got the 


But Sarah walked distractedly to the window, | goose already. When I get warm we'll fix the 


with anguished eyes trying to pierce the darkness. 
“It’s snowing!’ she shuddered. 
snowing! Maybe he’s freezing—in some rut —” 

“Nonsense !’? Mrs. Barney interrupted. “He’s 
all right. You’re weak in faith, Sarah, that’s 
what you are: You ought to wait until he’s 
proved guilty—you ought. I shouldn’t believe 
wrong of Tom, even if it was proved—so there! 
I don’t see how he could do it! Why don’t you 
ask us all over to-morrow? What a day we’d 
have! I’ve got a lovely turkey —’”’ 

“We were going to have goose,” Sarah said, 
slowly. “I reckon it will be just pork and beans, 
as usual,” 

“You haven’t any faith,”’ Mrs. Barney reiter- 
ated. “You ought to be ashamed to give up 
heart! You’re going to have the biggest kind 


of a time; I haven’t doubted it for a minute!” 
After this glaring statement she meekly got 





Ill.— THE STRANGER AND THE FRIE 


URING the week following haying time 
that summer—our first summer at the 
old farm—grandfather and grandmother 

went to a “conference-meeting”’ in the town of 
Bridgton, twenty miles away. They were gone 
four days, and they took Wealtha, who was the 
youngest, with them, leaving the rest of us to 
keep house; that is to say, Theodora and Ellen 
kept house, while Addison, Halstead and I 
looked after the farm chores and harvested an 
acre of buckwheat. A great deal of interest had 
centered in that acre of buckwheat, for with it 
had grown up large anticipations of buckwheat 
cakes and maple-syrup. 


We had a pretty lively time that week. Tom and put on a pair of old kid 
and Kate Edwards, two youthful neighbors, and | gloves. Then if spatters of hot 
the Wilbur boys, who lived on the farm next | fat flew, she was none the worse; 
beyond the Edwards’s, came over to see us every | but she was an interesting sight 
Sweet corn was in the “milk” at that | when arrayed for the occasion. 
time, and early apples were beginning to ripen. | The goggles were of portentous 
We roasted corn ears and played hide-and-seek | size, and we boys used to clap 
by moonlight all over the house, wagon-house, and cheer when she made her 


evening. 


wood-shed, granary and both barns. 


I am inclined to believe that grandfather did | 
not leave work enough to keep us properly out Theodora and Ellen to fry a 
of that idleness which leads to disorderly pranks, | batch of three dozen pies and 
for on the afternoon of the third day we broke | two “Jonahs;” and the girls, 
one wheel of the ox-cart and hay-rack while | with some misgivings as to what 


coasting. There was a long slope in the east 


field down which we coasted; we would all get | for making such inroads on the 
into the cart and let it run down backward, materials, set about it by ten 
dragging the tongue on the ground behind. It) o’clock. 
was certainly not a proper and farmer-like | that niggardliness in the matter 


manner of using a heavy cart. 


After coasting down we would haul the cart | grandmother’s faults. 


back with the oxen, which we kept yoked for 
the purpose. On our last coast, one evening, the 
cart ran off diagonally and struck a large stone, 
breaking the wheel. 


* How it’s | hadn’t we? 


} 
| 
} 


We owned up to the whole matter on grand- | 


father’s return. He did not scold us, but after 
considering the affair overnight, he held court in 
the sitting-room, heard all the evidence, and then 
good-humoredly sentenced Addison, Halstead 
and me to work out on the highway that fall till 
we had earned enough to repair the wheel—six 
dollars. It was the most salutary bit of correc- 
tion that I ever received. It led me to feel my 
personal responsibility for the damage that had 
been done so foolishly. 

But it is not of the broken cart-wheel that I 
wish especially to speak here. 

My cousin Theodora did not excel as a cook. 
She was much more fond of reading than of 
housework and domestic duties, although at the 
farm she always did her share conscientiously. 
But there was one article of food which she 
could prepare to perfection, and that was fried 
pies. We boys thought that if she had known 
how to do nothing else in the world but fry pies, 
she would still have been a shining success in 
life. We esteemed her gift all the more highly 


hazardous. 
sight of both her eyes from a single fried-pie 
explosion. 


I know a housewife who lost the | standing in the yard. 


We’d better have the Barneys over, 
Did you—did you—doubt me, 


| stockings. 


| Sarah ?’” 

“T never will again,” the doubter whispered. 
‘Never again! Forgive me! I’ll believe your 
word against the proof of the world!” 

A little later there was a soft rustling from 
the girls’ bed, and two white feet slid to the 
floor. A cautious advance to the hearth, a groping 
for the poker, and then, as the coals fell apart 
and flame leaped upward, Patty’s shriek startled 
the sleeping house. 

‘‘He’s come—he’s come! Piled all over—all 
the stockings full! Scott! Andy! Mamma! I 
knew he’d come—I knew he would—and oh, 
he’s splendider than I said!” 

Then her father sprang out of bed, lighted the 
lamp, and in a moment was the center of such an 
uproar as comes but once a year—at Christmas. 








D PIES. 
After suffering from a bad 
burn on one wrist the. previous 
winter, Theodora had learned 
not to take chances with fried 
pies. She had a face mask 
which Addison had made for 
her from pink pasteboard, and 
a pair of blue goggles for the 
eyes which some member of the 
family had once worn for snow- 
blindness. The mask wore an 
irresistible grin. When ready 
| to begin frying pies she always 


| 


|donned the mask and goggles 





| appearance. 
One forenoon we coaxed 


grandmother would say to them 


Be it said, however, 
of daily food was not one of 


The girls filled half a dozen 
pies with mince-meat, half a 
dozen with stewed gooseberry, 
| and then half a dozen each with 


COMPANION. 


can be?” exclaimed Ellen, in low tones. “I do 
believe he has overheard some of those awful 
verses you have been making up.”’ 

“But some one must go to the door,’’ Theo- 
| dora whispered. ‘Ad, you go out and see what 
he has come for.”’ 

“He doesn’t look just like a minister,” said 

Halstead. 

| “Nor just like a doctor,” Kate whispered. 
“But he is somebody of consequence, I know; 
he looks so dignified and experienced.”’ 

“And what a good, old, distinguished face!” 
said Ellen. Thus their sharp young eyes took 
an inventory of our caller, who, I may as well 
say here, was Hannibal Hamlin. 

The old Hamlin homestead, where Hannibal 
| Hamlin passed his boyhood, was at Paris Hill, 
| Maine, six or seven miles to the eastward of 
| grandfather’s farm, and he and grandfather had 
| been young men together and close friends and 
classmates at Hebron Academy. 

At this time Mr. Hamlin’s term of office as 
Vice-President had expired, and he had not yet 
entered on his long tenure of the senatorship 
from Maine. Meanwhile he had been collector 
of customs for the port of Boston, and but a few 
days previously had resigned this office. 

In the interim he was making a brief visit to 
the scenes of his boyhood home, and had taken a 
fancy to drive over to call on grandfather. We 
did not even know ‘‘Uncle Hannibal’’ by sight, 
and had not the slightest idea who he was. 
Addison went out, however, and asked if he 
should take his horse. 

“Why, Joseph S. still lives here, does he not?” 
queried Mr. Hamlin. “3 

“Yes, sir,” replied Addison. 
grandson.” 





| 


“I am his 





of his sons,” Mr. Hamlin remarked. 
too, that he had lost all his sons in the war.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ Addison replied, soberly. 

Mr. Hamlin regarded him thoughtfully for a 
moment. “I used to know your grandfather,’”’ 
he said. “Is he at home?” 

Addison explained the absence of grandfather 
and grandmother. “I am very sorry they are 
away,’”’ he added. 


“T am sorry, too,” said Mr. Hamlin. “I 


**EACH TAKE A GOOD, DEEP MOUTHFUL! ”’ 


“Ah, | thought you were rather young for one | 
“T heard, | 
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remarked to Kate. 
he is?” 

But Kate, although born in the county, had 
never seen him. Just then the sitting-room door 
opened, and we heard Theodora saying, “We 
haven’t much for luncheon to-day but fried pies, 
but we shall all be glad to have you sit down 
with us.”’ 

“What an awful fib!’””? whispered Ellen behind 
her hand to Kate. But Mr. Hamlin had taken 
a great fancy to Theodora, and was accepting 
her invitation with vast good nature. What a 
great, dark man he looked, as he followed Theo- 
dora out to the table! 

“These are my cousins whom I have told you 
of,’’ she was saying, and then she mentioned all 
our names to him, and afterward Kate’s, although 
Mr. Hamlin had not seen fit to tell us his own. 
We supposed that he was merely some pleasant 
acquaintance of grandfather’s early years. 

He was seated in grandfather’s place at table, 
and after a brief flurry in the kitchen, the big 
platterful of fried pies was brought in. What 
Ellen and Theodora had done was carefully to 
pick out the two Jonahs and lay them aside. 
Addison and Theodora exchanged glances, and 
there was a little pause of interrogation, in case 
our caller might possibly be a clergyman, after 
all, and might wish to say a grace. 

He evinced no disposition to do so, however, 
and Theodora raised the platter and passed it to 
our guest. 

‘And are these the fried pies?”’ he asked, with 
the broadest of smiles. ‘I’ now remember that 
my mother used to fry something like this when 
I was a boy at home, over at Paris Hill, and my 
recollection is that they were very good.” 

“Yes, most of them are very good,” said Addi- 
son, by way of making conversation, “unless 
you happen to get the Jonah.” 

“And what’s the Jonah?” asked our visitor. 

Amidst much laughter this was explained to 
him—also the penalty. Mr. Hamlin burst into a 
great shout of laughter. 

“But we have taken the Jonahs out of these,”’ 
Theodora made haste to assure him. 

“What for?’’ he exclaimed. 

“Why, why— because we have company,” 
stammered Theodora, much coufused. 

“And spoil the sport?” cried 
our visitor. ‘Young lady, I want 
those Jonahs put back.” 

“Oh, but they are dreadful 
Jonahs!’’ pleaded Theodora. 

“T want the Jonahs put back,’”’ 
insisted Mr. Hamlin. ‘‘I shall 
have to decline to lunch here unless 
the Jonahs are in their proper 
places.” 

Very shamefaced, Ellen brought 
them in. 

*“No hocus-pocus now!” cried 
our visitor, and we all had to turn 
our backs and shut our eyes while 
Kate put them among the others 
in the platter. 

Then we. each chose a pie. 
“Each take a good, deep mouth- 
ful!” cried Mr. Hamlin, entering 
into the spirit of the game. “All 
together—now !”’ 

Eight long bites were taken at 
once; but as it chanced no one got 
a Jonah, and the eight fried pies 
rapidly disappeared. 

“But these are good !’’ cried our 
visitor. ‘Mine was gooseberry.”’ 
Then, turning to Theodora, “How 
many times may a fellow try for 
a Jonah here?”’ 

“Five times,” replied Theodora, 
laughing and pleased by the 
praise. 

The platter was passed again, 
and again no one got bran and 
Cayenne. 

But at the third passing I saw 
Kate start visibly when our visitor 
chose his pie. “Allready! Bite!’’ 
he cried, and we bit; but at 


“Have you any idea who 


crab-apple, plum, peach and blackberry jelly.| wished to see them very much.’”’ He began to | the first taste he stopped short, rolled his eyes 
They would not let us see what they filled the | turn his horseas if to drive away ; but Theodora, | round and shook his head with his mouth full. 
, Jonahs with, but we knew that it must be a| who was always exceedingly hospitable, had | 


| shockingly sour. The Jonahs looked precisely 
like the other pies, and were put on the same 


or crawl under the table to serve as a footstool 
during the rest of the meal. 

What the girls actually put in the two Jonahs 
this time was wheat bran mixed with Cayenne 


girls usually kept an eye on the Jonah pie or 
placed some slight private mark on it, in order 
not to get it themselves. 

When we had something particularly good on 
the table Addison and Theodora had a habit of 
making up rimes about it. 





greater cordiality. 
“Will you not come in, sir?” she asked. 


Mr. Hamlin regarded her with a paternal 
| smile, 
| rest my legs,’’ he replied. 


fearful mixture. Generally it was something gone out, and now addressed our caller with | dora, rushing round to him. 


“T will get out and walk round a bit, to| shouted in spite of ourselves. 


“Oh, but you need not eat it, sir!’’ cried Theo- 
“You need not do 
anything !”’ 

But without a word our bulky visitor had 


platter with the others. And the rule was that | “Grandfather will be so sorry! Do please stop | sunk slowly out of his chair, and pushing it back, 
whoever got the Jonah pie must either eat it, | a little while and let the boys feed your horse!’’ | disappeared under the long table. 


For a moment we all sat scandalized, then 
In the midst of 
our confused hilarity the table began to tip; it 


Addison and I took his horse to the stable, | rose slowly several inches, then moved off toward 


an easy chair. We heard her relating recent 
| events of our family history to him and answer- 
| ing his questions. 


pepper—a dose that no mortal mouth could and Theodora, having first shown him the the sitting-room door. 
possibly endure. It is needless to say that the garden and the long row of beehives, led the | on his back and was crawling ponderously away 


| 
| 


Our jolly visitor had it 


| way to the cool sitting-room, and settled him in | with it, and the rest of us were getting ourselves 


and our chairs out of the way! In fact, the 
remainder of that luncheon was a perfect gale of 
laughter. The table walked quite round the room 


Meanwhile the fried pies were waiting and | and came carefully back to its original position. 


Kate Edwards | getting cold, and when Addison and I returned | 


After the hilarity had subsided and the 


; had come in that day and was contributing her | from the stable, we all began to feel a little luncheon had come to an end, our visitor told us 


| wit to the riming contest, when, chancing to 


| impatient. 


Ellen and Kate set the pies in the of his boyhood at Paris Hill; of his fishing for 


: ; ; glance out of the window, Ellen espied a gray oven to keep them warm. We did not like to | trout in the brooks thereabouts; of the time he 
for the reason that its exercise was not a little | horse and a buggy, with the top turned back, | begin eating them with company in the sitting- | broke his arm and of the doctor who set it so 


| elderly gentleman, a stranger to all of us, who 


In another instance half the kitchen | sat regarding the premises with a smile of shrewd | 


ceiling was coated with smoking hot fat, thrown | and pleasant contemplation. 
*“Now who in the world do you suppose that 


up from the frying-pan by the bursting of a pie. 





| developments. 


| Halstead exclaimed, crossly. 
“He is a pretty fine old fellow,” Addison 


In the buggy was a large, | room, and so lingered hungrily about, awaiting | unskilfully that it had to be broken again and 


reset ; of the beautiful tourmaline crystals which 


“How long do you suppose he will stay?’ | he and his brother found at Mount Mica, and of 


his school-days at Hebron Academy. 
When at last he declared that he positively 
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must be going on his way, we begged him to 
remain overnight, and brought out his horse 
with great reluctance. 

Before getting into the buggy he took us each 
by the hand and saluted the girls, particularly 
‘Theodora, in a truly fatherly manner. 

“T’ve had a good time!”’ said he. “I am glad 
to see you all here at this old farm in my dear 
native State; but”—and we saw the tears start 
in his great black eyes—“it touches my heart 
more than I can tell you to know of the sad 
reason for your coming here. You have my 
heartiest sympathy. 

“Tell your grandparents that I should have 
been very glad to see them,” he added, as he 
took the reins from Addison. 

“But, sir,’’ said Theodora, earnestly, for we 
were all crowding up to the buggy, “grandpa 
will ask who it was that called.” 

“Oh, well, you can describe me to him,’ cried 
Mr. Hamlin, laughing, “and if he cannot make 
me out, you may tell him that it was an old 
fellow he once knew named Hamlin! Good-by!’’ 
and he drove away. 

“Well, whoever he is, he’s an old brick!” said 
Halstead, as the buggy passed between the high | 
gate-posts at the foot of the lane. 

“T think he is just splendid !’’ exclaimed Kate, | 
enthusiastically. 

“And he has such a great, kind heart!” said 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A game in which a certain character or word | For instance, Ching counts one, two; I reply | of falling into its unfathomable depths. 
three, he says four, I follow with five, six, and | 


is selected at random is of particular interest | 
among scholars. In this case some well-known so it continues until we arrive at twenty-five, 
poem is selected, and each guest in turn as they which seems to be the important point. Here, if 
sit at table must repeat one word of this poem, | Ching says twenty-six, twenty-seven, I, by giving 


and he upon whom it falls to pronounce the word | twenty-eight, twenty-nine, compel him to use; 


the word thirty, whereas if he says twenty-six 
only, I can reply twenty-seven, twenty-eight, 
Quotations expressing some action are some- which leaves him twenty-nine and obliges me to 
times selected from well-known poems. ‘These say thirty; or if I say twenty-seven alone he has 
strips are passed about, and each guest, receiving | twenty-eight, twenty-nine, which also gives me 
one, must go through whatever action may be | the losing number. Of course this game should 
expressed upon his slip. | be played very rapidly, or the calculation becomes 
A diversion which usually causes considerable | quite simple. 
merriment is counting from one upward to thirty| Inregard to the forfeits which may be imposed, 
and avoiding the use of the latter number. Two | these are such penalties as might be given in the 
players only are needed in this game, and each | United States. A man may be called upon to 
may mention either one or two figures, as he may | turn a somersault, recite a poem, sing a song or 
prefer, and he who is obliged to say thirty loses. | dance a jig, as the company may decide. 


which was previously selected as the fatal one | 
must pay the forfeit. 








Theodora. 

When grandfather and grandmother came 
home, late that evening, we were not slow in 
telling that a most remarkable elderly man named | 
Hamlin had called to see them, and stopped to 
lunch with us. 

“Hamlin, Hamlin,” repeated grandfather, 
absently. ‘*What sort of looking man?” 

Theodora and Ellen described him with zeal. | 

“Why, father, it must have been Hannibal | 
Hamlin!” cried grandmother. 





HE front of the cathedral in a city on one! his first thing to do was to shift toa more normal 
of the Great Lakes rises in a square stone attitude. One has a strange sensation of help- 
tower to a height of fifty or sixty feet above lessness in lying with the head lower than the 

the ridge of the roof. On the street face of this heels. But at the first, faintest movement he 
tower shines a large gilded cross. It is illumina-| made in this attempt his delicate tenure of 
ted at night by nine incandescent electric lamps, | place was disturbed, and again he began to glide 
and a great deal of pride is taken by the parish- | gently down the slippery slates. 

ioners in this decoration. | 


ed 


667 
His 
brain seemed to grow clogged, his eyes full of 
blood, and as he stared upward the gray clouds 
turned crimson. 

He greatly feared that he would become uncon- 
scious, and would make some involuntary move- 
ment while in that state that would carry him 
over the brink. Probably this would indeed 
have happened, but for his salvation a violent 
bleeding at the nose suddenly attacked him, 
covering his face and hair with blood, but 
affording instant relief to his brain. 

Lucid vision returned at once. It looked a 
long way now to the top of the roof. He could 
hear the loud singing of the telephone-wires on 
the street, and it sounded as if it were just below 
his ears. But he thought that if he could only 
turn about to lie on his face with head upward, 
he might contrive to work his way back to the 
ridge, after all. It was the violently unnatural 
position of his body that disabled him. But 
there was no sort of fulcrum to support him in 
turning, and he did not dare to risk any more 
violent efforts. He was too near the edge. 

He stretched both arms cautiously to the right 
and tried to roll over, but before he could change 
his position in the least the effort had started 
him sliding as before. This slide lasted longer 
than either of the others; so long that he made 
sure of the fatal end at every moment, and com- 
pletely lost hope. But the roof seemed to prolong 
itself interminably; it was almost with a shock 
of surprise that he found himself stopped at last 
before reaching the eaves. 

But another slide would certainly be the last, 
and warned by the result of his former attempts, 
he made no more experiments. The wind was 
bitter cold; it was freezing, and the idea occurred 





In vain he tried to check the fatal motion that |to him of lying quite still until his clothing 


One night in February, however, the lamps was carrying him nearer and nearer to the edge. | should freeze to the wet roof. Of course he 


| failed to burn, and the next morning Willis There was nothing whatever to grasp at; not so | might be frozen himself before that time, or more 


“So it was!” exclaimed grandfather. ‘“I'oo | Carter, a lineman of the Electric Light Company, | much as a nail-head. Even where a slate was likely the abnormal posture would deprive him 


bad we were not at home!’’ 

“What! Not Hannibal Hamlin, the Vice-| 
President of the United States!”” Addison | 
almost shouted. 

“Yes, Vice-President Hamlin,” said grand- | 
father. } 

And about that time it would have required 
nothing much heavier than a turkey’s feather to 
knock us all over. Addison looked at Theodora, 
and she looked at Ellen and me. Halstead 
whistled. 

“Why, what did you say or do that makes you 
look so queer?” cried grandmother, with uneasi- 
ness. “I hope you behaved well to him. Did 
anything happen ?”’ 

“Oh, no, nothing much,” said Ellen, laughing 
nervously, “only he got the Jonah pie and—and 
—we’ve had the Vice-President of the United 
States under the table to put our feet on !’’ 

Grandmother turned very red and was much 
disturbed. She wanted grandfather to write 
that night and try to apologize for us. But 
grandfather only laughed. ‘‘l have known Mr. 
Hamlin ever since he was a boy,”’ said he. “He 
enjoyed that pie as well as any of them, and no 
apology is needed.’’ 
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Table Games of the Chinese. 





By Wilbur G. Gracey, 
United States Vice-Consul, Fuchau, China. 





HE common idea regarding the men of the 

“Celestial Empire” is that they are stolid 
and serious, and never give a moment to the 
lighter side of life. Butthis isa mistake. Take | 
him in his own home, or that of his friend, and | 
you will find the Chinaman has his jokes and | 
games and can enjoy them thoroughly. 

The favorite pastimes among the Chinese are | 
those which are suitable for playing at the table. 
Perhaps some of these little games from China 
might furnish a pleasant suggestion for a/| 
Christmas dinner-party in America. | 

‘lhe Dumb Instruments’’ is one of the noisiest 
and jolliest games. Ina company of any number 
each takes the name of some different musical 
instrument, which he is supposed to imitate both | 
in sound and gesture. 

The leader will take the name of the drum, 
which is the most important instrument ; the first 
man on his right will have the horn, the second | 
the cymbals, and so on. 

After all have performed for a few moments | 
on the various imaginary instruments, the leader | 
will say, “I pass my drum now to Mr. Ling,” 
who may be sitting on the other side of the | 
table. 

Thereupon Mr. Ling begins beating the drum, | 
and each of the other players must immediately | 
change his instrument so that the order from the | 
drum shall remain the same. 

For instance, he who sits upon the right of 
Mr. Ling, who now has the drum, must. take 
the horn, the second to the right the cymbals, and 
so on around the circle, each instrument being | 
the same number of spaces from the drum as 
it was before the change. 

This continual changing of the drum from one | 
person to another, and the subsequent endeavors 
toremember what is the correct imaginary instru- 
ment and play it properly, are provocative of | 
great merriment. | 





| position anything but com- 


was sent up the tower ladders to 
ascertain the reason. Without any 
great difficulty he found and repaired 
a break in the circuit, and then de- 
scended again to the open-arched 
belfry below. Here he stopped for a 
moment and leaned from one of the 
large, unglazed windows to enjoy the 
view. 

He was nearly seventy- 
five feet above the city, 
and he could see far out 
over the green lake. A 
hard east wind swept 
through the belfry with a 
force that caused the bells 
to vibrate with a faint 
humming as they hung. 
The window from which 
Carter leaned overlooked 
the rear of the cathedral, 
and was not more than four 
or five feet above the ridge 
of the gently sloping roof. 
The cold breeze made his 































fortable, and he was about 
to go down, when an unu- 
sually sharp gust whipped 
the cloth cap from his head 
and dropped it on the roof 
below, four or five feet out 
from the tower and about 
a yard down the slope. 

There seemed no particular diffi- 
culty about recovering it, however; 
Carter was used to clambering about 
giddy heights, and he promptly swung 
himself out of the window to the roof 
below. Rain had fallen during the night, 
mixed with a little sleet, and the slate roof 
was slippery, although not iced. So he 
had to sit down astride the roof and hitch 
himself along slowly till he came opposite 
the spot where the cap lay. 

He leaned over to reach it, but it was a little 
farther than he had thought; probably it had 
been moved again by the wind. He leaned 
farther, overbalanced suddenly, tried to throw 
himself back ward—and in the space of a single 
gasp he found himself on the flat of his back and 
sliding head foremost down the inclined roof. 

The horror of that moment was indescribable. 
He expected at every instant to go flying over 
the edge. It seemed to him that he was moving 
with terrible speed, and he had a sickening vision 
of the sharp-pointed iron fence that surrounded | 
the cathedral, on which he would probably fall. 
He tried to grip the smooth, slated surface of the 
roof; there was absolutely nothing to cling to. | 
He could see only the sky, and he shut his eyes, | 
expecting momentarily to feel the roof fall away 
from underneath. 

But after what seemed an incalculable time of 
agony, the motion stopped. Carter opened his 
eyes again, and to his astonishment perceived 
that he had slid not more than three or four yards. 
The slope of the roof was very gentle,—not more 
than forty degrees from the horizontal,—and it 
was this fact alone that had saved him from 
shooting off to the brick pavements fifty feet | should start him moving again. 
below. He had really moved with no great; As the blood flowed into his head a strange 
rapidity, in spite of the slippery surface. Now | giddiness attacked him. The stone tower rising 
hopé returned to his heart. 
eyes, expecting never to open them upon the | he could see, and it appeared to reel and swing 
sky again. | before his eyes. It seemed to him that he was 

His head swam from his inverted position, and | hanging over the vast depth of the sky, in peril 
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DOWN THE ROOF. 


motionless. 

This time he was careful to lie absolutely still, 
hardly daring to breathe, and he thought hard. 
He must, he reflected, be half-way to the edge 
by this time. It was highly improbable that any 
one would notice his predicament from below ; 
the neighborhood was a quiet, residential one, 
| and there were few people about the streets that 
day. ‘And they’ll be keeping their heads down 
against the wind instead of looking up into the 
air,”’ he thought, ruefully. The wind would 
drown his voice, too; but indeed, he dared not 


attempt to shout lest the movement of his chest | 
| to make the descent dizzily, and came out of the 





HE FOUND HIMSELF SLIDING HEAD FOREMOST 


He had shut his | high into the windy atmosphere was all of earth | 


of his senses. But he could think of no other 
plan. 

All this time he had not once thought of his 
belt of tools—in after recollection he could never 
comprehend why. Like every lineman, he wore 
a stout leather belt in which were stuck several 
pairs of pliers of different sizes, a screw-driver, 
a wrench and a wire-cutter. He recollected 
these when the screw-driver shifted its position 
so that its handle made an unpleasant lump under 
his back. 

One of the slates within easy reach had flaked, 
leaving a narrow crevice underneath. He had 
noticed it before with the microscopical observa- 
tion that comes to a man in desperate peril, and 
had wished vainly for the claws of a cat, in 
default of the wings of a bird. And now he had 
them, after all—or their equivalents. He glued 
himself as closely as possible to the surface of 
the roof, and with infinite precaution drew the 
smallest pair of pliers from his belt. It was thin 
in the jaws, and he inserted it as far as possible 
into the crack under the slate and gripped hard. 

It was fulerum enough, and he con- 
trived to wriggle round, first to a hori- 
zontal, then to a normal, head-upward 
position, supporting himself by the pliers, 

and in deadly terror lest the 
slate should break away 
under the steel. But it held, 
and the flood of joy that 
rushed over him when the 
attempt proved successful 
told him how far he had 
fallen into despair. The 
change of attitude let him 
down a little lower at first, 
and as his feet came round 
they rattled on some metallic 
substance. He craned his 
neck, and a single glance was 
enough. His feet touched 
the tin gutter-pipes at the 
edge of the roof. 

But now trouble seemed 
nearly over. He got out 
another pair of pliers and 
secured another hold on a 
similarly chipped slate a yard 
higher. The roof was old, 
and slightly defective spots 
were numerous. Where he 
could not find one he boldly 
hammered at the surface till 


| eracked or broken he could not work his fingers | it broke, holding on by the other hand, and so, 
into the tiny crevices. But after sliding six or | little by little and very slowly, he worked his 
eight feet he came to a stop again, and again lay | way up. 


It was not all success, however, fur there was 
one terrible moment when the slate crumbled 
under his hold, and he slipped back half the 
distance he had so laboriously achieved. It took 
him more than half an hour to make the ascent, 
but at last, shaken and exhausted, he drew him- 
self up on the ridge of the roof. 

The rest was easy, and in a few moments he 
was in the tower. Here such deathly weakness 
and sickness came over him that he was obliged 
to lie down on the belfry floor for ten minutes 
before he dared attempt the long ladders leading 
down through the tower. Finally he contrived 


side door of the cathedral to the street—a striking 
sight, with his face and hair plastered with dried 
blood, but he did not know it. He had not 
taken three steps on the sidewalk when he 
noticed something black at his feet, and stooped 
mechanically to pick it up. It was his cap! 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


A merry Christmas and many happy 
returns! May the spirit be that of Bob Cratchit 
and not that of Scrooge, and may every one of 
us carry something of it with us through the new 
year! an 

We witness a genuine instance of throwing 
dust in the people’s eyes when they are told that 
the irregular or wasteful expenditure of public 
money is no real loss if only the money be kept 
in circulation. ees 

Reporting a shortage of over three million 
dollars, the great Buffalo exposition cannot be 
said to “‘pan out well” financially. But the loss 
is distributed among so many stockholders, and 
the benefits of the fair have been so far-reaching, 
that ‘failure’ is the last word to couple with it. 

‘So long as there is wood to saw in the 
world, I need no gymnasium,” remarked a cynic, 
listening to a discussion as to whether exercise 
was necessary forgrown men. In the same spirit 
one might conclude that so long as there are 
intellectual problems to tackle, one needs no 
game of skill. Doubtless the realities should 
have precedence. Pal 


Zeal on the part of an employee, even 
if misdirected, is pretty sure to win the approval 
of an employer. A boy who works in a Syracuse 
hardware store sold a countryman some coarse 
blasting-powder by mistake, instead of the gun- 
powder he had asked for. The man came in the 
next day to exchange it, and when the head of 
the firm appeared on the scene the boy was 
trying to persuade the customer to keep the 
blasting-powder and buy a coffee-mill to grind it. 

At a teachers’ institute in the West a 
lecturer offered a prize to any one who could 
correctly pronounce twenty words — address, 
bicycle, cocaine, adult, bona fide, caffeine, cere- 
brum, cerebral, cicatrix, cicatrices, clematis, data, 
eczema, exemplary, gladiolus, paresis, program, 
pyramidal and squalor. Two teachers tried and 
failed, as the average man or woman would. 
Perhaps they consoled themselves with thinking 
that had the list been taken away from the glib 
instructor, he himself might not have been able 
to spell and define as well as pronounce them all. 

Railroad - builders do not lay a double 
track unless the traffic warrants it, yet, says a 
contributor to an agricultural paper, the authori- 
ties in the average country town contemplate 
wide highways only, and since the town thinks 
it cannot afford such, no good roads get built. 
Why not, he asks, build “single-track” roads in 
the less populous regions? Why not, indeed? 
Granting that there was something to come back 
to, a driver would rather turn out for another 
team once in a while than to pursue an unin- 
terrupted path of misery. 

A Boston physician, who recently treated 
a street-car conductor for an infectious disease 
contracted by holding paper money in his mouth 
while making change, warns people against this 
habit and the practice of wetting the fingers in 
the mouth while counting money. He remarks 
upon the swiftness and certainty with which 
paper handled by infected persons may transmit 
disease. “It is a matter of common experience,” 
he says, “that the bank-bill passes more rapidly 
out of one’s possession than any other known 
article.” Even those who scoff at sanitary pre- 
cautions must admit that this is sadly, painfully 
true. 


The dean of the women’s department of one 
of our great universities declares that she no 
longer anticipates difficulties, but the unexpected 
helps which will remove difficulties. Timid by 
nature, she used to say that she could never 
survive the shock of finding a burglar in her 
room. One night recently she awoke, conscious 
that some one was fumbling at her desk. The 
room was quite dark; the clock struck one. 
She lay there considering what to do, not at all 
frightened, but very indignant at being robbed. 
Many mimutes passed; the burglar still moved 
stealthily about. Meanwhile the dean had 
formulated a plan. Calling her youthful ven- 
triloquistic skill into service, she said in a deep 
voice, seemingly at the burglar’s elbow, “Bodie, 
light the gas.” Her maid in the next room, thus 
called by her last name, shot out of bed and the 
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| M. D., of Massachusetts, who is of the fifth 
generation of his family to hold the degree of 
M. D. and the third to serve in the field of foreign 
missions. He himself has already given five 
| years to mission work in Japan, where his 
| father served twenty years and his grandfather 
| thirty-six years. Among American. families 
‘noteworthy for their public services, such a 
record as this ought not to be forgotten. 

The ‘good old times” were not as good as 
indiscriminate eulogists would have us believe. 
Take, for instance, the matter of political trickery. 
There was sharp practice in former times, as 

| there is now, in the conduct of elections, and 





| political discussion was often more acrimonious | 
|than it is in ourday. Illustrative of the fact is | 
'a communication which appeared in the first | 


| number of the New York Evening Post, and 
| is reproduced in a facsimile-of that issue recently 
published. The correspondent writes that Anti- 
| federalists are reported to have clubbed purses 
for the purchase of freeholds in several New 
York wards to qualify them to vote at the election 
then impending, and that in other instances deeds 
had been made for the same purpose, the property 
to be transferred back after the voting was over. 


Human nature was much the same a century | 
ago as it is today, on Manhattan Island—and | 


every where else. 


* 


A BROTHER’S HAND. 


If there be some weaker one, 
Give me strength to help him on. 
Whittier. 
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GREAT GOVERNMENT ENTERPRISES. 
(wits the now finds itself confronted 


with the question which almost every 

household must consider: How much 
money can we afford to spend? The decision 
as to a score or more of projects will really 
constitute a partial answer. 

Doubtless the appropriations made at this 
session will be very large. A handsome surplus 
lies in the Treasury. The country is prosperous, 
growing rapidly, and at a stage in its development 
when many new things seem called for, most of 
which everybody regards as meritorious; but 
they all cost money, and there is some dispute as 
to which the country can best afford. 

The proposed canal across the isthmus would 
naturally be a source of great expense, even if 
distributed over many years. On account of the 
failure of the river and harbor bill at the last 
Congress, a larger one than ever seems inevitable. 
It is possible that an appropriation for general 
irrigation will be made, and that would embark 
the government upon far-reaching improvements. 

A Pacific cable may absorb a few million 
dollars more. Rural free delivery is gaining in 
popularity, and its friends desire an appropriation 


believe that the most effective way of restoring our 
merchant shipping on the seas is by the payment | 
of subsidies from the Treasury. Unusually large | 
naval estimates are recommended. All along the | 
line there is a call for generous appropriations. 

_ Although government taxes are small com- 
pared with those which the individual pays to the 
city where he lives, and to the state government, 
all of these levies, national, state and municipal, 
should be taken into account in considering how 
much can properly be expended. On the one 
hand extravagance, waste, misappropriation of 
the public money and the promotion of selfish 
schemes should be avoided; and on the other 
hand a niggardly policy would be most unwise 
on the part of a great and growing country with 
a vast wealth of resources yet to be developed. 


® © 
RAILWAYS AND EMPIRE. 
HE recent official announcement that the 
great Trans-Siberian Railway has been 
“practically completed” by the laying of 





the last rail of the Northern Manchurian Division | 


| must be accepted with some abatement. There 
| is still some tunneling and bridge-building to be 
done, and the system of rail communication is 
| still interrupted by the necessity of crossing Lake 
| Baikal by water. Moreover, it is generally 
| believed that a considerable part of the line will 
| have to be rebuilt in stronger fashion and relaid 
with heavier rails before it will sustain regular 
traffic. 

Nevertheless, the Russian Minister of Finance 
was justified in his announcement that with the 
laying of the last rail in northern Manchuria on 
the anniversary of the tsar’s accession, temporary 
traffic was possible along the whole system. 

Ten years ago last May the tsar turned the 
first sod of this railway, at Vladivostok. The 
construction of more than five thousand miles of 
railway in this period, in view of the engineering 





twice as large as that of last year. Many people | 


to be more than ever closely associated in the 
future. Russia has built railways to the very 
extremity of its territory toward Herat, in order 
to be ready for whatever may take place in 
| Afghanistan. Recently it has begun railway 
construction in northern Persia, as an aid to 
| extending its political control over that country. 
Other nations are pursuing a similar policy. 
Germany has important railway projects in the 
East. In China, in the Sudan, and wherever 
else European civilization is seeking a foothold 
‘in unparceled or partially occupied regions, the 
railway precedes or attends the march of empire. 
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A GENTLE EXAMPLE. 


Lead lives of love, that others who 

Behold our lives may kindle, too, 

With love, and cast their lots with you. 
Christina Rossetti. 


> © 
LEARNING FROM THE ENEMY. 


LESSON may be learned from every evil 
A thing, as well as from every good thing, 


has won victories. 

In the tenement regions, especially, Tammany 

| overlooks nobody. It knows all about every 
family, and the district leader maintains his hold 
by rendering all kinds of personal services. He 
| will help a man to get naturalized, find him a job, 
| take him out of the police station, make sure that 
| his family shares in the organization’s summer 
“outings” and in a winter distribution of coal. 
If misfortune befalls a breadwinner, the “boss” 
helps the widow and children. He has a reputa- 
tion to maintain in that tenement. 

As Edward Everett Hale recently pointed out, 
an oversight something ‘ike this—although not 
for selfish ends—exists in every one of the “pure 
democracies” of the country, the smaller places 
where every one knows every one else. But, he 
adds, in most of our cities the stranger, especially 
if he be a foreigner, remains a stranger to the 
“natives,” and if he falls dead and his family 
goes hungry none but a chance official may ever 
hear of it. 

Here, Doctor Hale suggests, is a chance for an 
older institution than Tammany, the Christian 
church, to apply the better part of the Tammany 
method. Say that a city containing a hundred 
churches be divided into a hundred districts, and 
each district be placed in charge of a certain 
church. ‘Then let the church get acquainted 
with the people in its district, as Tammany 
| would, as “the neighbors” would if they all lived 
in a country town, and thus supply at need the 
“personal touch’”’ that often saves a family. 

If thus the most effective weapon of Tammany 
and of the devil could be wielded for God and 
good citizenship, the Tammanys that exist in 
embryo in every city would never live to reach 
fighting stature. 
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GERMAN GOOD- WILL. 


ERR VON HOLLEBEN, the German 
ambassador at Washington, recently gave 
President Roosevelt the strongest assur- 

ances that Germany has no intention of extending 
| her sovereignty over any portion of the western 
| hemisphere. Afterward he made, through the 
medium of the press, a statement that there was 
|no foundation for the report that the German 
| Emperor wished to bring the European nations 
together in a commercial alliance against the 
| United States: Ue added that he was officially 
| authorized to deny all reports that Germany was 
| seeking to acquire coaling stations or a “sphere 
of influence” on this side of the Atlantic. 
| The manner in which these assurances were 
| given, and the fact that the German Emperor, in 
an interview with the American ambassador at 
| Berlin, has recently expressed the most cordial 
admiration and regard for the American President 
and people, are most significant and satisfactory. 
Moreover, they were needed. ‘There have been 
attempts to make it appear that American and 
German aims and interests are antagonistic, and 
even that the two peoples are hostile to each 
other. On the contrary, Germans and Americans 
have much in common in aims, ideals and sympa- 
thies; indeed, millions of American citizens are 
of German origin. Americans and Germans are 
fair rivals in commerce and business, but trade 
competition may exist without national antipathy. 
Whatever tendency there has been in each 
country to think ill of the other has been increased, 
if it was not caused, by the publication, in the 
press of each country, of mischief-making reports 
attributing aggressive intentions to the govern- 
ment of the other. The official assurances just 
given must be accepted as a complete answer to 
such reports, and will do much to cement ties 
| of friendship between the United States and 


burglar shot out of the window. Investigation | and other difficulties in the way, isa remarkable | Germany. 


proved that the man’s search had not yet reached 
the drawer containing the valuables. “He robbed 
me only of what I could well spare,” the dean 
laughed—“my fears.’ 

The Japanese in Hawaii number over 
sixty-one thousand—forty per cent. of the total 
population. The work both of Americanizing 
and of Christianizing them is a task of peculiar 
difficulty, but if carried out successfully will 
well repay the effort and expense. 
agent in this work is the Rev. Doremus Scudder, 


| achievement. It hardly would have been possible | 


| if it had not been pressed toward completion by 
| the resources of a great empire. 

| It has opened the vast and previously almost 
| inaccessible regions of Siberia to immigration. 
| It binds East and West in commercial relations 
| which otherwise would have been impossible. 
| In connection with the acquisition of Port 
Arthur, it gives Russia a long-coveted southern 


| port. Its political importance in future Asiatic 


A prominent | adjustments can hardly be overestimated. 


Railway-making and empire-building are likely 
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KEEPING AT IT. 


O every one there come times when he looks 
back upon the little he has done and 
forward to the much he hopes to do, and 
asks himself whether it is worth while to persist. 
The educated and the cultured are even more 
|apt to ask the question than the man with a 
| narrower outlook. The turning of the first 


shovelful of earth, the driving of the first drill- 


} 


hole in a tunnel which will necessitate the removal 


and the day of Tammany’s defeat is a | 


fitting time to recall the way in which Tammany | Knowledge, culture, education are good tools, 
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of millions of cubic yards of rock and require 
a dozen years for its completion, is an effort so 
insignificant in itself, so apparently futile, that 
the idle spectator feels a kind of pity for men so 
lacking in imagination that they can do it. Yet 
he will come back by and by and find the 
mountain pierced, and call it wonderful. 

In polities, in religion, in almost every work 
which aims to benefit or uplift mankind the same 
disheartening question arises. The men who 
hesitate before it are the men who drop out and 
become merged in the great inert mass which 
must be moved before the work is done. Those 
who meet it with a whole-souled “yes” are the 
men who accomplish results. 

It took years for Jacob A. Riis to convince 
New York that it was worth while to heal the 
open sore of Mulberry Bend. It took months 
to gather the evidence which led to the defeat 
of Tammany Hall, and other months to weld 
together the many and diverse political organiza- 
tions through which that defeat was accomplished. 
In other cities the same kind of patient, unques- 
tioning effort is raising the standard of municipal 
politics and the level of public service. 

In all these works “it’s dogged as does it.’ 


but the real force is the faith of the man who 
knows that it is “‘worth while,” who has the 
courage to begin a great work and who keeps 
undauntedly at it. 
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KINDERGARTENS AND GARDENS. 


ILLY MARSTON was a very little lad, and 
he never yet had been to kindergarten; but 
he had heard about it, and had his own idea 

of what the wonderful place should be. At last 
the morning came when he was to start. The 
friend who went with him opened the door into 
the sunny room with its tiny chairs and fascinating 
toys and pictures, and then turned to watch the 
boy’s face. To her surprise it shadowed visibly. 

“Why,” cried Billy, his voice heavy with disap- 
pointment, “it isn’t a garden at all!” 

In an address before the National Educational 
Association, Doctor Merrill tells how kindergarten 
workers are trying to make the echild’s dream 
“eome true” to the poor little waifs shut up in 
narrow brick-walled streets and filthy alleys by 
having out-of-door gardens wherever possible, in 
connection with the kindergartens. Only a few 
cities have made the experiment as yet, but the 
results have more than justified all the time and 
trouble. 

One kindergartner in St. Louis tells how the 
children transformed an old brick-paved yard, 
twelve by twenty-four feet, into a “‘real live flower- 
garden,” the little hands taking up the bricks, 
making the flower-beds, sowing the seeds and 
caring for the plants. 

“We all decided just which flowers to cut,” she 
says, “and never was a flower taken from the 
garden without our mutual consent, although no 
one was forbidden to touch, and the gate stood 
open into the ‘playground of about eight hundred 
children.” 

Another worker tells of a child who became so 
interested in gardening that he filled a tin mustard 
cup from an ash heap,—think of a poverty so deep 
that even a bit of earth is denied it!—planted a 
pea in the ashes, and kept cup, ashes and pea in 
his pocket, lest in his absence some ruthless hand 
should throw away his treasure. 

But most pathetic of all is the remark of a little 
fellow in one of the Philadelphia kindergartens. 
There was a garden there so diminutive that it 
could accommodate but a single hill of corn. The 
boy watched the corn with wondering eyes from 
day to day. Finally he spoke, and this is what 
he said: 

“God is a better man than I used to think He 
was, because He made it grow.” 

What a history of an outraged childhood in that 
unconscious sentence! 

“Let the child live naturally,” says Froebel, 
“and drink in his wisdom and his religion from the 
influences which God makes play around him.” 
Surely there is no higher work than that which 
makes among the squalid surroundings of the 
poor a little spot where the children may learn to 
think beautiful thoughts of God. 


@ 
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HUNTED FOR SPRUCE-GUM 
TOGETHER. 


TALENT for remembering names and faces 
A is a most convenient one, especially for a 
man in public life. Few men have it in 
greater measure than had Mr. Blaine. There are 
a thousand stories of his wonderful readiness in 
recalling persons, and here is one not before in 
print. 

In the early sixties he was travelling in a 
sleeping-car through Canada. Deep in the Cana- 
dian forest the engine broke down, and there was 
a delay of several hours. A little girl of five years 
was a fellow passenger. Mr. Blaine made friends 
with the child, and to pass the time of waiting 
proposed that they should go in search of spruce- 
gum. They came back laden with sticky spoils, 
which were shared with their companions. 

Fifteen years went by, and the child had grown 
to be a college senior without again seeing Mr. 
Blaine. One afternoon she heard him speak at 
a large public meeting, and at the close of the 
address she made her way to him. She said 
simply: 

“Mr. Blaine, I don’t suppose you will remember 
me. I am Margaret Sargent.” 

Quick as a flash came the answer, emphasized 
with a hearty hand-grasp: 

“Have you ever tasted any spruce-gum since 
that was as good as that was?” 

Of course the recognition made that girl his 
friend for life. 

Mr. Blaine was once asked how he acquired the 
power. He said that he was not conscious of any 
especial effort to gain it, unless by cultivating the 
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habit of always thinking over carefully each night 
the events of the day and the persons who have 
taken part in them. Probably a brief written 
record of these would help still further in the 
strengthening of the. power. Certain it is that 
the confirmed egotist, who thinks and talks of 
nothing outside himself, is seldom the owner of the 
useful memory for the names and faces of others: 
& 


+ 
ASSISTING THE MEMORY. 


Grandma Hollis pushed her spectacles far down 
on her nose, and looked over their tops with mild 
reproof. 

“Now, Robert,” she said, convincingly, to her 
grandson, “I don’t like to hear you say you can’t 
remember dates, because it’s an easy thing to do 
if only you set about it the right way. Now when 
anybody asks me about the date of anything I 
just use my simple method, and it never fails; and 
I’m sure nobody could have a worse memory than 
I have, dear child.” 

“What's your method, grandma?” asked the 
boy, ready for any suggestion which might help 
him in his weakest spot. 

“Why, it’s like this,” said Grandma Hollis, 
cheerfully. ‘‘There’s the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. I should never be sure of the year that 
occurred if it weren’t for my method; but I think 
of your mother’s marriage—that was in 1889. I 
remember that because the date is on the little 
ring your father gave me, and I look at it two or 
three times a day. 

“Then I know she was twenty-one when she 
was married, because it was the same age that 
I was when 1 was married, so that carries her 
back to—twenty-one from eighty-nine leaves sixty- 
eight. And she was eight years old at the time 
of the Centennial in Philadelphia. I know that, 
because I got her a twisted-wire figure-eight pin 
at the exposition—and she lost it. 

“Then you see eight added to sixty-eight makes 
seventy-six. That’s 1876. Of course centennial 
means subtract a hundred, and there you have 
1776, with no trouble at all, Robert!” 

Grandma Hollis beamed with the joy of one 
who imparts rare wisdom, but Robert, although 





respectful, seemed depressed. 
& © 


FROM THE CHURCH TOWER. 


Many characteristic customs prevail at Christ- 
mas in different parts of Europe, but nowhere is 
there a prettier one than that obtaining in the 
west coast town of Christiansand in Norway. 
There, at the stroke of seven on Juleaften, the 
waiting city hears from its cathedral spire the first 
notes of the Christmas chimes. Then every house 
door opens, and the people, in awed silence, go 
out into the streets to listen to the music of the 
bells. After these sweet sounds there is a pause, 
while the crowds stand quiet under the starlit sky, 
waiting for something the touching effect of which 
can be appreciated only by one who knows the 
strong emotional influences of the place and time. 
rhis is the playing of the three Christmas hymns, 
by wind-instruments, from the high church tower. 
As the notes ring out into the night many an 
upturned face shines with unconscious tears, 
while impulsively hand goes out to hand. 

Juleaften supper is served at the usual hour, 
eight o’clock, and immemorial usage ordains that 
every true Norseman must that night eat risen- 
grynsgrod, or rice pudding. After supper every 
house in the kingdom produces its Christmas tree. 
Decked simply with candles and candies, and 
with pretty or grotesque cakes in bright colored 
paper baskets, both of home make, these trees 
would hardly win the approval of American young 
people. Nor would the presents help matters 
much. Very unpretentious, as a rule, are these 
gifts, and their exchange is limited almost entirely 
to near relatives. A young girl rarely gives any- 
thing save some trifle of her own handiwork. 
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ASIATIC HUMOR. 


The Ameer, Abdur Rahman Khan, after a suc- 
cession of ups and downs that included the | 
composition and publication of his autobiography, | 
recently died a natural death in his own country 
of Afghanistan. “Work,” he said in his “Life,” 
“has been my watchword,” but believing, no 
doubt, that all work and no play will make an 
ameer a dull boy, he took his fun where he found it. 

“At one of his public dinners,” says Mr. Stephen | 
Wheeler in his story of the ameer’s life, ‘‘an excited 
native rushed into the midst of the assembly and 
prostrated himself in front of the ameer. 

* ‘Sahib,’ he gasped, ‘the Russians are coming!’ 

“From what direction are they visible?’ asked 
the ameer, without changing his expression. 

‘From yonder hill,’ replied the native. 

“‘*Climb that tree and watch until they come!’ 
was the royal command. 

“The native ascended to the topmost branches, 
and was forced to remain until he dropped to the 
ground.” 

* Political upholsterers” —whom Addison de- 
scribed as “grave persons’’—may see in this 
anecdote evidence of the ameer’s full confidence 
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in Russia’s intentions toward Afghanistan; it is 
more probable that it was a manifestation of that 
grim humor which was of the quaint Oriental 
Stripe with which the “Arabian Nights” have 
made us familiar. 
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A PRIVILEGE OF POETS. 


The awakening of public interest in the person- 
ality of Sarah Flower Adams, the author of the 
hymn, “Nearer, My God, To Thee,” has reminded 
the Pall Mali Magazine of the controversy started 
by Cardinal Newman’s “Lead, Kindly Light.” 

Probably no composition of the kind, it says, 
ever gave rise to so much discussion and more or 
iess impertinent speculation. Readers between 
lines read into all sorts of doubts and fears, from 
which they were pleased to assume the author 
must have been suffering when he wrote it. 

The controversy fairly raged, and Newman let 
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itrage. But at last the disputants insisted upon | 
knowing what the poet meant from himself, and 
in the end they “drew” Newman. He wrote in 
1879 to Doctor Greenhill, and he did not quote 
Byron, who had been in a similar position years 
before, but preferred to instance Keble. 

“Keble, I think it was, who said that poets were 
not bound to give a sense to what they had written. 
Though I am not a poet like Keble, I am not bound 
either to remember my own meaning, whatever it 
was, at the end of fifty years. It would be quite 
tyranny if one were obliged to be ready for exami- 
nation on the transient states of mind which come 
upon one when one is homesick or seasick, or in 
other ways sensitive or excited.” 

As “Lead, Kindly Light” was supposed to have 
been written during a storm at sea, the reference 
to seasickness is not inapt. 





A Beautiful Gift 
To Companion Subscribers. 





1902 is in the form of a dainty folding screen, 
11x24 inches in size, printed in twelve colors 
with embossed gold borders. The subject of the 
central panel is ‘‘ The Letter From Home,” while 
pictured on the side panels are the comfortable 
farmhouse and the city home. The vignettes of 
the months appear between the picture panels 
against an appropriate background of forget-me- 
nots. The pictures were painted expressly for 
The Companion, and are reproduced with the 
artistic skill which has made famous the series | 
of Companion Calendars. } 

This charming souvenir will be given to those 
subscribers who pay at this season of the year 
their subscriptions for 1902. It is not sold with 
the paper as a part of the value for which the 
subscription price pays, but is an extra gift from 
the publishers in acknowledgment of prompt- 
ness. Old and new subscribers who pay now for 
next year’s subscription will receive the Calendar 
by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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HE SAID TO HIMSELF. 


Kansas enjoys the distinction, possibly, of being 
the only State in the Union where a man has been 
allowed by a court of inquiry to testify regarding | 
what he said to himself. 


A committee had been appointed by the legisla- 
ture, says the Green Bag, to investigate the alleged 
bribery of certain members in connection with a 
defeated railroad bill. The first witness called | 
testified that he saw one of the representatives 
late one night coming down the hotel stairs. 

“I said to myself —’”’ he went on, but a member 
on the side of the defense jumped to his feet. 

“Hold.on!” he shouted. ‘You can’t testify 
oho what you said to yourself!” 

1€ 

to prohibit him from so eae A long argu- 

ment ensued, but a majority of the committee 

agreed with the chairman that the testimony was 
missible. 

“T said to myself,” seriously 
witness, “that M. had been up to 


prgccoded the | 
illy’s room to 


” 
The testimony was recorded and made a part 
of the official reeord. 
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IT WAS A DREAM. 


When a certain divine, now filling one of the 
most prominent pulpits in Philadelphia, was a 
younger man and chaplain at the University of 
Pennsylvania, like other ministers who filled that 
position he was much troubled over the apparent 
lack of attention from the students during the 
morning exercises in the chapel. 


The exercises hardly ever continued for more 
than fifteen minutes. Some of the students were 
in the habit of taking their books into the chapel 
and studying there during the services, to make 
up for their tardiness of the night before in not 
preparing their lessons. 

The young chaplain was desirous of breaking 
up the habit, so one morning, preceding his custom- 
ary five minutes’ address, he spoke as follows: 

“Young gentlemen, last night I dreamed 1 was 
here in the chapel addressing you; and as I 
spoke I saw every eye fixed upon me, every man | 
attentive, while in all the chapel there was not 
a book opened—and then I knew it was a dream.” 


ARRESTED IN STYLE. 


Etiquette in the navy is a most fearsome and 


| awe-inspiring thing, and a story is told of an officer 


who had been charged with some slight offense 
and ordered under arrest. He presented himself 
in full dress uniform, but without his sword. 


“T can’t arrest you,” exclaimed the captain 
Pago you come prepared to submit your sword } 
o me!” | 

The officer explained that unfortunately he had 
not received his sword from home, but that it was 
on the way. | 

“Then go and get one,” was the yopty, | 

So the officer skirmished — is brother | 
Officers until he obtained a sword. Returning, he 
handed it to the-captain, and was placed under 
arrest according to regulations. 


| 
| 
| 


procceutes retorted that there was no law | } 


COMPANION. 


The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown’s Cam- 
Phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 











Christmas Books 


A Boys’ Book 


»y President 
of the 


United States. 


‘Hero Tales from 
American History,”’ 
written by PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT in conjunc- 
tion with SENATOR LODGE, will be one of 
the most popular books of the present 
Christmas season. It is the story of a great 
number of the most heroic deeds in Ameri- 
can history. Beautifully illustrated and 
handsomely bound, price $1.50. It should 
be in the library of every American boy. 


Other Books by 


President Roosevelt. 


“Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail’’ 
is Mr. Roosevelt’s great story of adventure 
in the West. Magnificently illustrated with 
one hundred pictures by REMINGTON, richly 
bound, a large and handsome book, price 
$2.50. **The Strenuous Life ”’ is a collec- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt’s essays and speeches 
—a book that boys will like to buy as a 
present for their fathers ; in handsome cloth 
binding, $1.50. 


A New Book for Girls. 


‘““A Frigate’s Namesake’? is the title of 
a new and beautifully illustrated book by 
ALICE BALCH ABBOT. It is a story of the 
United States Navy, and is characterized 
as “one long breath of patriotism." Price 
$1.00 net (postage, 9 cents). 


A New Book for Boys. 


“The Junior Cup,’? by ALLEN FRENCH, 
is a bright, strong book for boys who enjo 
athletics. Very beautifully illustrated. 
Price $1.20 net (postage, 13 cents). 


Rudyard Kipling’s 





Great 
Story of Adventure. 
“Captains Courageous,’’ KIPLING’s 


story of adventure among the fishermen of 
the Grand Banks, is one of the best books 
for boys ever printed. Beautifully illus- 
trated by TaBeR. Price $1.50. KiIPLING’s 
famous ‘‘Jungle Books”’’ should be in 
every boy’s and girl’s library. 





HOW TO SELECT Send for a copy 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. of the new illus- 


trated booklet, 
free to all, which gives a list of the best books for 
boys and girls, describing each one and telling to 
what age of childhood it is adapted and to what sex. 
Mention The Youth’s Companion and write for 


the “Shopring THE CENTURY CO., 
dren’s Books.” Union Square, New York, 
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Reduced Prices on 
| Suits and Cloaks. 


INCE the announcement of our Reduced Price 
Sale a few weeks ago several hundred pieces 
of suitings and cloakings have been closed 

out. There is still a rich 
| assortment, but you must act 
quickly if you wish to take 
advantage of the Sale. 

Suits, Skirts and Cloaks 
made-to-order at one-third 
fess than regular prices. 
Perfect in style, shape and 
workmanship. Nearly all 
of our styles and materials 
share in this Sale. 


















Note these great reductions: 


Suits, former price $10, 
reduced to $6.67. 

$12 Suits reduced to $8. 

$15 Suits reduced to $10. 

Skirts, former price $5, 

reduced to $3.34. 

$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 

$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 

Long Outer Jackets, for- 
mer price $10, reduced 
to $6.67. 

| $15 Jackets reduced 

to $10. 





Rainy~-Day Skirts, 

rmer price $6, 
| reduced to $4. 
| $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 

$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 

Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, etc. 
| The Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price List 
will be sent /ree upon request. Every garment 
guaranteed to fit and please you. If it does not 
send it back, and we will refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 














| Roller. 


Makes, Keeps and Restores 
| beauty in Nature’s own way. 


HE cup-shaped teeth have a suc- 
tion effect on the skin that 

smooths out wrinkles, rounds out 
the beauty muscles, and gives per- 
|| fect circulation of the blood. 
It is so constructed that it treats 
|] every portion of the face and neck 
|| perfectly, even to the “‘ crow’s feet”’ 
in the corners of the eyes. 

malied upon seatigt af peice, DOC. 
Rubber Catalogue Free. Agents Wanted. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 
22 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 




















Latest Model. 


1902 Style of Case. 


| both ways. Easy Payments, giving one to three years to complete purchase, if desired. 
| personal letter answering all the special questions of your particular case, describing easy pay- 
| ment plans and quoting prices, sent free with Catalogue on receipt of your letter or postal card. 


Costs you nothing just to look at the Catalogue 


Ivers & Pond Pianos. 


Your Old Piano Will Help to 
Buy a New One. 


If you have an old piano that has out- 
grown its usefulness or that you would 
like to have replaced with a new and 
modern instrument, write us for terms of 
exchange. We will make you a liberal 
offer and guarantee your entire satisfac- 
tion. We make it easy to deal with us 
whether you have an old piano to ex- 
change or not. 


OUR OFFER. 


We will ship on approval (anywhere in the 
United States where we have no dealer), to be re- 
turned if unsatisfactory, we paying railway freighis 
A 


and prices. 





IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 115 Boylston St., Boston. 


‘‘Last Minute”’ Perplexity. 


If you’ve waited till the last minute trying to think of an appro- 
priate gift, get a 


Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen. 


Whether for a man or a woman here is a gift that is sure to be appreciated, that can 
be as beautiful as you desire, and that has not been shop-worn or otherwise marred by 


Christmas shoppers. 
Sold by all dealers. 
L. E. WATERM 
157 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Boston. Chicago. 


San Francisco. 





There is yet time to buy a beautiful and appropriate present 


AN COMPANY, 
12 Golden Lane, LONDON. 
Paris. Dresden. 








“IN THE SAME COUNTRY” 
@w BY THERON BROWN WD 





UDEA’S homes forgot the day, 

Its tiring strain, its sordid quest, 
And soft on toilers’ eyelids lay 
The midnight sacrament of rest. 
They knew not, dreamed not while they slept— 
What heaven was all awake to see— 
That by the gate of Bethlehem wept 
A houseless bride of Galilee. 


Unblessed was slumber’s fitful boon 

To Roman lord and Hebrew priest, 

And drank or drowsed in drunken swoon 
King Herod at bis wassail feast. 

But on that night a borrowed span 

Of earth defiled by hoof and shoe 
Became the birth-bed of a Man 

Like none Judea’s annals knew. 


Her sentries paced Antonia’s hold, 
Her thieves in Jordan wood lay low, 
Her misers nodded o’er their gold 

In Salem and in Jericho: 

And on Ephrata’s hillside green 

Her shepherds heard the angels sing 
In starlight o’er the manger mean 
Where Mary bushed their infant King. 


Oo light in darkness, life in death! 

In that same land and moment grew 
The foulest wrong, the holiest faith, 

The love that saved, the crime that slew. 
By court and palace misbelieved, 
Judea’s glory, hope and trust 

Mary of Nazareth received, 

And cradled in Judea’s dust. 


And since that night has hate uncurled 
Its serpent length, and love its wings 
In the wide Jewry of the world. 

But sweet from Christian belfries rings 
The truth that love at last shall reign 
By victory of the Man divine 

Whom the girl-mother bore in pain 
Beneath the stars of Palestine. 
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THE ADMIRAL’S BIBLE. 


P to the time of the 
Battle of Santiago 
the battleship Teras 
had suffered such a 
series of misfortunes 
that the sailors declared 
her to have been “‘hoo- 
dooed.’’ Her honorable 
share in that battle quite 
redeemed her from that 
nautical superstition. 

Among the officers of the navy, none emerged 
from the war with Spain with brighter laurels 
than the commander of the Texas, Captain, 
afterward Rear-Admiral, “Jack” Philip. No 
one incident in the war more deeply touched the 
hearts of the American people than his courage 
and humanity in that battle. His modest and 
reverent confession of faith in God in the moment 
of victory, and his calm words that stopped the 
cheer on the lips of his eager men, ‘‘ Don’t cheer, 
boys, the poor fellows are dying,” met with 
instant admiration as the honest expression of a 
brave, reverent, manly soul. 

Admiral Philip did not live long after the war. 
After his death his Bible passed into the hands 
of others, and its well-thumbed and _ heavily 
underscored pages revealed in part the secret of 
his power. 





Of this treasured book, Rev. Milton Merle | 


Smith says: “I have never seen a Bible more 
marked and thumbed than his. The portions 
most marked are the fourteenth chapter of John 
and the eighth chapter of Romans. In the former 
chapter every verse except three is marked. 

“Tt was Admiral Philip’s custom to note on 
the margin the dates when he began either the 
Old or the New Testament in his readings by 
course. I find twelve dates noted when he began 
to read the Old Testament, and thirty-four when 
he began to readthe New. Many, many times he 
must have read the Bible from its beginning to 
its end. I find here the secret of his gentleness 
and power.” 

A number of literary quotations are pasted 
carefully in the Bible. On the first page of the 
New Testament is pasted this card: 

Put any burden upon me, only sustain me. 

Send me anywhere, only go with me. 

Sever any tie, but this tie which binds me 
to Thy service and Thy heart. 

The verse most heavily underscored in this 
Bible is that which contains the words of Jesus: 
“Whosoever therefore shall confess me before 
men, him will I confess also before my Father 
which is in heaven.” 

The blusterer and the braggart, the man of 
coarse speech and evil life may, in spite of all 
that, be a brave man; but the man of the highest 
courage is far more often a man of faith and 
Christian kindness. Admiral Philip was not 
only a man of courage, of power; he was also 
a man of a gentle and tender heart; a gentleman 


| of a type which, when met, is instantly recognized 
| and universally respected and beloved. 

It is no insignificant thing to come, after the 
death of such a man, upon an old and thumb- 
marked Bible, and to learn that there lay the 
source and secret of the spirit which the whole 
world has honored and still honors. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING EARTHQUAKES. 


HE earthquake headquarters of the world 
T are at Shide, Isle of Wight, where, according 

to Everybody's Magazine, all earthquakes 
have to report and have their pictures taken by 
Prof. John Milne. 


In the professor’s stable are instruments of a 
somewhat simple nature, ready to write the record 
of every earthquake important enough to deserve 


one. 

The pen-points arranged to do the writing are 
fine hairs of glass on the ends of horizontal 
pendulums. Inthe stable is a seismograph, which 
writes on a jong strip of paper covered with lamp- 
black ; and in the carriage-house a camera, always 
ready to photograph an earthquake. 

A truthful negative depends on the pendulum. 
A ray of light is reflected from the end of it, and 
records automatically on a roll of sensitized paper, 
which runs over a roller turned by clockwork. 
When there is an_ earthquake the ndulum 
swings, the ray of light moves back and forth, and 
the camera records the motion in a photograph 
somewhat resembling the distaff of spinning-wheel 


ays. 
More unique, even, than the professor’s stable 
will be his new observatory, where instruments 
will be constantly on the watch to report when 
the earth’s crust “humps itself” even an inch, five 
hundred miles away. So delicate are these Milne 
pendulums that they are affected even b 





pea py! fi and by light and shade. 
toward a shadow, swinging in the direction of the 
damper and therefore heavier side of the buiiding 
while the sunny side, being drier, does not exe: 
so much pressure nor tip things so far. 

Little bendings are going on all the time in the 
earth. The hills are bowing and scraping to each 
other constantly, and every evening, as the dew 
settles in the valley between them, they nod to 
one another. 

Gravity is constantly tugging. In cities the 
earth bends daily, and the buildings, like the 
mountains, nod to their neighbors Lyre when 
the morning traffic begins. One might say that 
the crust of the earth is like a stee spring, so 
easily does it bend. Heine remarked that even 
the trees made obeisance to Napoleon I. when he 
entered Berlin. That was not merely poetical, 
it was true; for the weight of the crowd 4 
Unter den Linden must have made a tilting suffi- 
cient for the pendulums to record. 

Professor Milne has shown the earth to be a 
strangely restless body, shivering all over every 
thirty seconds, and once in seven days heaving up 
its crust over thousands of square miles. He has 
located many of the centers from which earth- 
quakes emanate, and has shown that ninety per 
cent. of the shocks in 1899, for came originated 
at great depths under the sea. If all his knowledge 
had been at the command of the cable companies 
when — laid out their routes, they could have 
saved at least eight hundred thousand pounds be 
avoiding the dangerous places he has now mark 
out on his charts. 
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AN INTERRUPTED FISH DINNER. 
Oregon bear who wanted a fish dinner felt 
that his desire was in a fair way to be 


A N 

satisfied when he found a large sturgeon 
washed up on the bank of the Columbia River. 
Two eagles had claimed the prize, by right of 
discovery, but the bear at once tried to dispossess 
them. The results, which are described by a 
Swedish fisherman who saw the battle, were a dis- 
appointment. 


One of the eagles bad flown to her nest with 
pieces of the fish, and the other was as 
at the remnants when the bear came tearing 
ag me the brush. 

Bruin walked straight up to the feast, but the 
eagle was not to be scared away. He flapped his 
wings, and stood on the defensive. ne bear 

aused a moment, and then rushed at the eagle. 

he bird eluded him, and soared into the air, 
screaming for his mate. She came swooping down 
from the nest and joined forces in an attack on 
the bear, which was so busy tearing the sturgeon 
that be paid no attention to the royal birds until 
they sank their talons in his flesh. 

The howl of rage which bruin let out then 
showed that he had been “‘both pained and hurt.” 
He reared up on his haunches and clawed pevagely 
at the birds, which whirled easily about him. One 
would make a dash at his face and eyes, while the 
other would hit him in the back of the neck like a 
| bolt from a catapult. 
| For ten minutes or more the bear “stood up to 
| the serateh;” but by that time he had had 
| scratching enough, and began to show signs of 
wanting to get away. 

As soon as he was on all fours the eagles were 
upon him, and he had to get on his haunches 
again to use his paws effectively. The blood was 
streaming down his face and showing in great 
spots all over sed gon J hidé, but the object of 
the eagles ogee to be to get at his eyes, and 
he seemed fully aware of it. 

He was very anxious to get back to the cover 
of the brush, and the eagles were just as anxious 
to prevent him. Every time he turned toward the 
bushes they would plump down on his head and 
try to sink their talons in his eyes, and drum his 
ears with their etrong pinions. 

It was nearly half an hour from the time the 
bear came out of the brush before he was able to 
drag himself back under its friendly cover, and he 
was the most dilapidated-looking bear imaginable. 

The eagles flew to a tree and smoothed their 
| ruffied feathers, and congratulated each other on 
| the outcome of the struggle. Then, as their youn 
| were calling for more breakfast, they resum 
their work of carving and serving the sturgeon. 
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FOR THE SAKE OF FAIR PLAY. 


INOR heroes, like minor poets, often bring 
out a note, sweet to hear and too pene- 
trating to forget. Some years ago Paul 


| of being one of the fairest officials ever seen on a 
“gridiron,” did something which makes his title 
clear. A Southern player recently told the story 
to the Baltimore Sun, and it is worth repeating. 


“While I was playing on the St. John’s Colle 
team of Annapolis,” said the Southerner, “the 
athletic rivalry between that school and the Johns 
Hopkins University was great, and every erage 
between them was one be remembered. ie 
score was always close. In football the rivalry 
was especially intense, and the incident I am 
going to relate happened in a game at Annapolis, 
when the score was so close and the game so 





fiercely contested that a goal from the field 





t 
pressure of the dew on the ground outside the | 
They bend | 


Dashiel, the football-player, who has the reputation | 
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proctiontly meant victory for Johns Hopkins, as 
t. John’s was only one or two points ahead. 
‘‘Dashiel dropped back for the try from the field, 
got the ball in good shape and made a kick which 
seemed to be all right in every respect. The ball 
sailed fairly between the goal-posts. 


“There was tremendous applause, of course 


among the Hopkins contingent, and there seemed | 


nothing for the St. John’s vs to do but grin and 
bear it, when Dashiel made his way to the officials, 
one of whom was the present Admiral Sampson 
then commandant of the Naval Academy, an 


said: 

“*T don’t know that any of you people noticed 
that my kick was a punt instead of a drop-kick, 
as called for by the rules. I tried to make a 
drop-kick, but I kicked too quick. A goal from a 
punt doesn’t go, so that one doesn’t count, and the 
seore stands as it did before.’ 

“The officials were onesies. but after van | 
recovered from the shock, all of them congratula 
Dashiel for his courage; and although we won the 
game, because of that confession, the Hopkins 
crowd could feel nothing but honor for the fellow 
who had sacrificed their chances of victory for the 
sake of fair play and a clear conscience.” 





N air as sharp as steel, a sky 
Pierced with a million points of fire ; 
The level fields hard, white and dry, 
The road as straight and tense as wire. 


No hint of human voice or face 
In frost below or fire above, 

Save where the smoke’s blue billowing grace 
Flies flag-like from the roofs of love. 
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AND STILL HE DIDN’T FEEL ‘RIGHT. 


T= old saying that “Go where we will, we 
must take ourselves with us,” applies as 
much to our habits as to our inner conscious- 
ness. Summer Hours gives a pleasant illustration 
of it in a story of a man who was anxious to 
preserve his health: 


He threw himself down on the lounge, and 
exclaimed mournfully: “I guess we’d better sell 
out and move!” 

“Sell out? Well, I guess not!” was his wife’s 
— ronty “We have made our home here, 
and our friends are here, and I’m sure there isn’t 
a prettier city anywhere.” 

‘I don’t like the climate.” 

“Everybody else seems to think it’s as good a 
climate, take it the year round, as there is in the 
whole country.” : 

rm doesn’t agree with me. My health is giving 

ut. 

“It was all right this morning. You said you 
never felt better.” ’ 

“That’s the worst part of it. It’s one of those 
mysterious things. can’t say just what’s the 
matter with me, and yet I know that I feel terribly 
bad. It’s the gloomy uncertainty of it that wears 
on me,” and he groaned miserably. 

“You don’t pay enough attention to your diet,” 
she said, with the quiet emphasis which betrays a 
thorough knowledge of one’s subject. 

“Now that shows how a woman will jump at 
conclusions. I didn’t eat any luncheon till two 
o’clock, and then I discovered that I felt a little 
played out. I knew that if 1 didn’t eat ery | 
you’d say that was what made me feel bad, so 
ae my coat right on and got a bite or two just to 


gc Shey from aay ora 
“What did you eat?” his wife inquired, sus- 
piciously. ‘ 
“T ate a caviar sandwich and drank a glass of 
buttermilk.” 
“Nothing else?” 
“Yes, didn’t feel ust right then, so I got a 
piece of lemon-custard pie. 
good, and I bought some pears at the fruit-stand 
and ate them; but they didn’t help. If es 
I felt worse than ever. I thought maybe I was 
overheated, so I went back to the lunch-room and 
ot a dish of ice-cream and some angel cake, and 
fust before I started for home I drank a glass of 
root beer; but it was no use. I don’t feel right 
et, and I’ve made up ms mind that if I want to 
eep my health, the only thing for me to do is to 
move out and go to some place where the climate 
agrees with me.” 
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TREATING THE WITNESS TENDERLY. 


EOPLE who have suffered under cross-| 
examination in court will read with pleasure | 


of a witness who was so far from fearing 
lawyers that the lawyers were rather afraid of 
him. This was the late James Goodwin Batterson, 
a prominent citizen of Connecticut. The Hartford 
Courant recalls one of his appearances on the 
stand. 


At a time when ex-Governor Waller was at the 
cone advocating a charter for a new corporation 
in Hartford, Mr. Batterson was one of the witnesses 
summoned by the opposition. But Mr. Batterson’s 
combative qualities were so well known that even 
the lawyer whose side he favored ventured to ask 
but two questions: 

“You have lived many years in Hartford, Mr. 
Batterson ?” 

“T have.” 

“Do you favor the granting of this charter?” 

“T do not.” 

“That will do, Mr. Batterson. 
can question the witness.” 

Governor Waller then took the affair up, and the 
expectation of a battle royal was general. Every- 
body knew that the governor was — as a flash, 
and also that Mr. Batterson was able to keep up 
his end of a discussion with anybody. The ex- 
governor suavely opened with: “Mr. Batterson 
you say you have lived many years 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Batterson. 

“Well, sir,” said Governor Waller, “I trust you 
may live here many years more. That is all, sir.” 

In that graceful fashion Mr. Batterson was 
gently shoved off the stand and not heard at all. 


Gentlemen, you 


*® © 
OVERMATCHED. 


66 ALTING” gold-mines was a common trick | 
about the Calaveras River in California | 


at one time, and as the gold occurred in 
spots the ruse was often successful; but in “Ram- 
bling in California” Mr. Pringle Shaw tells how 
one of these “‘salters” met his match. 


A Scotchman, Alick Ross, who was reputed to 
be eee > | came to the Calaveras looking for a 
mine. Ol Riker heard of his visit and determined 
to salt a mine for him: He seeded the gold-dust 
in thick and then introduced the canny Scotchman 
to the mine. 

A pick, — and shovel were presented to Alick 
that he m 


hat didn’t do much | 





| ver 


in Hartford?” 








ght try for himself, and he prospected ! 
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= every spot where Riker recommended him to 


st. 
Nothing could be more satisfactory than the 

returns. Every pan that was tried produced four 

or five dollars, and in the course of three hours he 

had extracted more than a hundred dollars, which 

he deposited in a tin tobacco-box of his own. 
“Well,” said the impatient seller, at last, “I 

Ly you’ve ven it a pretty good sifting now. 
ow d’ye like it?” 


“Vera weel, vera weel,” answered Alick, looking 
at the contentS of his box. “And what may be 
your price now, clear cash?” 

“Six thousand dollars, ne’er a red less,” said the 


hopeful salter. 

“It’s a pretty penny, a@ vera pretty ve but 
I'll no gainsay ’t the pros ’s guid. But there’s 
ane bit 0’ a p nenomenon I canna get through m 
pate: How did Luolumne 


gold get stuck in here?” 
Riker saw at once that he was “sold,” and was 
himself the victim. He indignantly demanded the 
contents of the tobacco-box. 

“Dinna try that, dinna try that,” said Alick. 
“You will never handle a mickle of it, and more, I'll 
advise you as a freen to pick up your duds and 
tramp, for in twa hours fra now the boys will all 
know it, and ye’ll have a hempen cravat on your 
scrag of a neck before sundown, if they can lay 
their cloots on you.” 

The foiled rascal knew that Alick spoke the 
truth, and he decamped without delay. 
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A BARGAIN IN GLOVES. 


OMETHING more than a warm heart and an 

S open hand is needed in dispensing charity. 

A Boston woman who wanted to be generous 
found this to be true in at least one case. 


She had been giving to a poor family, consisting 
of a mother and three grown daughters, a regular 
allowance of six dollars a week until the daughters 
should find employment. 

The eldest daughter called at the house ever 
Saturday to receive this allowance. One wee 
she appeared on Thursday, and wanted to know 
if it would be “quite convenient” for her benefac- 
tress to advance the money that day instead of 
waiting until Saturday. 

“We are out of fuel and flour, and the man will 
call this evening for the weekly rent, and we 
haven’t a a to give him,” she said. : 

“How does it happen that you are in this 
condition this week, when the six dollars I have 
been giving _ has sufficed to pay your weekly 
expenses in the past?” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” a the young woman, 
frankly and calmly. “Mamma was down-town 

esterday, and she came across such a genuine 

rgain in kid gloves that she felt that it would be 
almost wicked not to take advantage of it, so she 
got each of us girls and herself a pair. They’re 
regular two-dollar gloves marked down to seventy- 
nine cents a pair, and mamma didn’t know when 
she’d ever have another chance to save four dollars 
and aged cents on four pairs of gloves, so 
she got them, and who could blame her?” 
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HENRY’S MONUMENT. 


NE of the charms of life in the country is 
its moderation and freedom from hurry 
and excitement. It is possible, however, 

to have too much of a good thing, as an incident 
which happened recently in a New England farm- 
ing district indicates. 

Farmer Allen had gone up into his attic to get a 
spinning-wheel for the tableaux which the summer 
boarders were to produce in the town hall. Like 
most country attics, it was packed with relics of 
several —— but the thing which at once 
attracted the attention of the city girl who accom- 
panied the farmer was a gravestone, tucked away 
under the eaves. 

“Why, there’s a gravestone!” she said. 

“Yes.” The farmer dragged it out and turned 
its face to the light. The inscription on it read: 

Sacred to the Memory of 
a: Allen. 
orn 


1850 
Died 
1856. 
“Yes; that’s Henry’s stone—he was my youngest 
“But, why —” began the pou woman. 
“Why ain’t I ever set it up?” There was a 
slight - Farmer Allen was returning the 
stone its place under the eaves. ‘Well, I’ve 


always meant to,” he continued, mildly, “but I 
ain’t never got round to it.” 
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NEEDED THE LIGHT. 


N a little town not far from one of the largest 

| of American cities is a fire department in 

which the citizens take great pride. It is 

composed wholly of volunteers, and at the first 

alarm the force assembles so hurriedly that the 
equipment is not always complete. 

Not long ago a fire broke out at midnight. When 


| the department arrived only one lantern could be 


found. The smoke was pouring out of the build- 
ing, but tg flame appeared and the night was 


dark. 

Finally a tongue of flame shot out of one corner 
of the building, and the crowd cheered as the man 
at the nozzle directed a stream of water toward it. 
At this crisis the excited captain, realizing the 
emergency, shouted : 

“Be careful what you’re doing, man! Keep the 
water off that blaze! Don’t you see that’s the 


| only light we’ve got to put out the fire by?” 
| 
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Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 
1. 1. Tomato. Pal, 
aoe 


2. Sir, face—surface. 3. 


A 
AGE 
AGENT 


TOO 
ROUND 
ONE 
D 
Indiction. 
Prediction. 


Benediction. Male- 
Contradiction. 


3. Jurisdiction. 
diction. Interdiction. 
Valediction. 

4. Mashed; ma shed. Curled; cur led. 
Join. Door; door. House; ho, use. 

5. 1. Scapegrace. 2. Investigate. 3. Postillion. 

6. Miters, smiter, mister, merits, remits, mirest, 
rimest. 

7. Toll. 

8. Hop, hopper; ring, wringer; right, writer; 
buff, buffer; Knight, niter; man, manner; fry, 
friar; trig, trigger; ham, hammer; home, Homer. 


Join; 
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UCH a narrow escape! 
ened still, 
For what has once happened may 
happen, and will, 
Nine times out of ten, quite surely again. 
And when one has fairly begun it, 
There’s never an easier habit, methinks, 
Than the habit of taking just forty winks 
Of extra sleep when it’s time to rise 
And rub the slumber out of one’s eyes. 
So what if he really had done it! 
Who knows whether Christmas—but | forget; 
I haven’t told you the story yet. 


I am fright- 


It was told to me by the Maltese Cat, 


Who flies all night in the pale 
moonlight, 

And was told to him ere he took 
his flight 

By the sly little, spry little dapple- 
gray Mouse 

Who lives in the wall at Santa 
Claus’ house. 


One Christmas eye—not so long 
ago 

But the Mouse could remember it 
well, you know— 

The Saint came in from a hard 
day’s work, 

And tied up his pack with a bit 
of a jerk 

And flung it into a corner; 

(A tempting sight for an eager eye, 
Stuffed fufler of plums than the 
famous pie 

Of the famous little Jack 

Horner ;) 

And yawning a yawn so deep and 
wide 

To swallow the pack it might 
have tried, 

And the house and the barn and 
the sledge beside, 

(The Saint was a wonderful yawner! ) 
“Pm tired and hungry and—cross!”’ he cried, 
Though a stealthy dimple the word belied, 
“And sleepy! Indeed, I can scarcely keep 
My old eyes open. I’m going to sleep, 

And the spoiled old world, it may wail and 
weep 

Till it cries itself into an ocean. 

ll rest till the earliest sunbeams peep, 

And longer, if I’ve a notion! 


‘For a thousand years, or more or less, 
I’ve got myself up in the night to dress 
And start on my travels while others dreamed ; 
And back or ever the morning beamed, 
I’ve heard my door-latch frostily snap 
While they were just taking a holiday nap. 
But it’s my turn now, and by all that’s just, 
As soon as I’ve eaten my evening crust 
And a comforting cup of tea discussed 

(V’ll sit by the fire and brew it), 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


With the dreams still buzzing away in my 


head,— 


I vow, but I’m going to do it!” 


Then, looking as stern as the flinty rock, 

He went to the mantel and stopped the clock, 
Whose wise and punctual warnings 

With loud alarums had filled his ears, 

And waked him up for a hundred years, 
On a hundred Christmas mornings. 

| “There’s nothing can wake me but that!” 


cried he ; 


| And he hugged himself in his innocent glee, 
| And ate his supper and, hearty and hale, 


| He slept like a child. 


So runs the tale 
| Of the slim little, trim little, dapple-gray 


Mouse 


| Who lives in the wall at Santa Claus’ house. 


| canes and fair was the waiting night. 

|On hill and valley the snow lay white, 

| And never a sound the stillness broke 

| Till the sudden bells in the darkness spoke, 
Who had it straight from the long-eared Bat | And pealed from turret and belfry tower, 





| four-post bed, 

| Just turned on the pillow 

his drowsy head, 

| And pulled up his blan- 
kets and drew down 
his cap, 

And settled himself for 
another long nap! 

The snow impatiently 
tapped the pane, 

The wondering reindeer 
urged in vain 

Each bell to its wildest 

tinkling ; 

The wind went blowing 
with all its might 
And carried the news to 

the startled night, 





And the world awoke to its terrible plight 
In less than a starbeam’s twinkling. 


is og ee 


sHILD 





hours away, 


bubbles. 


With joyous clam- 
or, the midnight 
hour. 

The little bright 
stars expectant 
stood ; 

A quiver ran 


Was the vainest of empty 





The rich and the poor and 
thegreat and thesmall, 

They joined their voices in 
one lament 

From the scullery-maid to 
the President, 

Who wailed a wail, said the 
dapple-gray Mouse, 

That was heard afar from 
the great White House. 

For every one who a 
finger had 


In the making of Christmas great and glad 
| Just felt that a world on Christmas day 
With Santa Claus sleeping the 


through the quiet ’Twould have wakened a giant sturdy; 


wood ; 
A stir and a tingle | The Saint slept on 

were in the air; with his double 
But would you be-| chin 

lieve it? I hardly | Serenely snuggled 


dare ! his nightcap in, 
Old Santa Claus, | And never a whis- 
snug in his per heard he! 





Yet all through the racket and riot and din 
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By the tail of my Comet, | 
quite forgot 

That the children would suffer, 
the whole blessed lot, 

If I should sleep over and be 
too late! 

That a million darlings should 
have to wait 


Because I’m a sleepy —” He stopped with a 
choke, 

Then out of his bed with a bound he 
broke, 


Still feeling a little bit sniffy, 

And very much quicker than you would 
suppose 

Hopped out of his nightgown and 
into his clothes. 

His stout belt he buckled and pulled 
up his hose, 

And drew his fur boots on over his 
toes, 

And fastened these laces and 
struggled with those, 

Till his dear old face was as red as 
a rose. 

And worried and flurried and 
dreadfully hurried, 

He called, as away to the stable 
he scurried, 

‘Come, Donder and Blitzen! Come, 
Comet! Come, Vixen! 

We haven’t a minute for fussin’ 
and fixin’!”’ 

Threw in his great pack with a 
thunderous whack, 

Gave the ribbons a jerk and the 


And oh, such a clack and a clamor there rose | whip-lash a crack, 
| All over the country that, goodness knows, 


And was out of the yard while the night was 
still black, 
And away on the roofs in a jiffy. 














, | So it was an escape, as you see, 
after all; 
Ere the morning was red he had 
paid the last call 
Of his annual peregrination. 
Not a tree or a stocking he man- 
aged to miss; 
And never a Christmas was 
brimmed with more bliss 
For the happy old world and its 
children than this. 
While full of a secret 
elation, 
He thanked his stars, did the good 
old Saint, 
For the littlest Child, and her 
piteous plaint, 
That waked him in time with its 
warning faint, 





Then far away in a 
cottage brown, 

In the littlest house in 
the littlest town, 

In the littlest bed in 
the littlest house, 

The littlest Child (said 
the dapple-gray 
Mouse), 


| 
Her pretty blue eyes | 
| Or stop for a peep in the looking-glass, 


unclosing, 


And saved him his reputation. 
But —let me whisper into your ears, 
And be sure that never old Santa Claus 
hears 


| What now | shall tell you, my listening 


dears. 


| In the hurry and rush of that terrible 


night 


He didn’t have time to dress himself — 


quite ; 
And he couldn’t bother to light the gas, 


Woke suddenly up from | But rushed away in the dark, you 


a little dream 
Of a little saucer of 
pink ice-cream, 


And hearing the echoes 


of grief astray, 


Perceived in a dim and misty way 
| What strange misfortune befell the day. 
And wiping a tear from her little eye, 


No Santa Claus! What! No presents at all? | She lifted her voice in the littlest cry 


No gifts or greetings for great or small ? 
No books and toys for the girls and boys? 
No nuts and candies and sugary joys? 
The prospect was something shocking! 
No wonderful parcels, no glittering trees, 


That ever disturbed the sleep of a fly 
| In a sunny window dozing. 


**Hallo!”? said Santa Claus. 
What’s that?” 


“Hark! 









know, 


| Like the penitent darling he was, — 


and so 

He never knew till the night was gone 

| He had made all his calls with his nightcap 
on! 


You may not believe it, of course, but that 

Is what the Mouse 
told the long- 
eared Bat, 

Who carried it 
straight to the 
Maltese Cat, 


Who told it only last 
night to me; 

And unless some 
child was awake 
to see, 

We never can tell if 


And up in his four-post bed he sat. 
“What was it that waked me? A 
fretful rat? 


No thanks and kisses, no carols and glees, 

No turkey or pudding or pie, if you please, 
Not even a Christmas stocking! 

The butchers scowled and the grocers growled, | Or the buzz of a little impertinent 

And the poor confectioners simply howled. gnat? | 

(They took their cue from the Saint, you know, | Or a teasing, troublesome, precious 



















And helped him out when his stock ran low.) lamb! the story is true, 
The painters and poets their faces bowed, A-crying because — what a goose For | didn’t see hm, 
The sorrowing toymen wept aloud, | I am!— 1 know, — did 
The cooks and caterers sobbed in a crowd; you? 


And teachers and parents and guardians grave, 


And millionaires haughty and generals brave, MARGARET JOHNSON. 


a 
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And wives and husbands and fathers and VE aps ~ : 
mothers, \CThe End of \ 

And grown-up cousins and sisters and ncgemine <=. ~>) 
brothers, 4 as 

And masters and servants and sweethearts ~-s 7 a 
and beaux, a 

And college professors (though you would a 

I'm off to bed; and if I choose suppose 


They’d have risen above such troubles ! ) 
And dowagers dainty and senators tall, : 
And judges and journeymen, tramps and all, Ln es 


To take to-morrow an extra snooze 
For a bit of a treat to myself, instead 
Of tumbling giddily out of my bed 











LEVELING TENDENCIES. 


MERICANS cannot lay claim to being the 
only people who now take the sensible view 
that no man is degraded by engaging in a lawful 
business. England is coming round to the same 
way of thinking. The old order of things is 
changed. It is the aristocrats now who serve 
muny of the retail buyers with groceries, vegeta- 
bles, coal and other necessaries of life. 


Lord Hampden is said to supply the best cream 
cheese, and his carts, filled wit 

sroduce of his farm’ in Sussex, go daily on their 
Vest End routes. 

Lord Londonderry will deliver half a ton of coal 
with promptness. A grandson of William 1V. 
prefers a more retiring method of meeting the 
demands of his customers. Through the medium 
of the post he sends out his packets of tea all over 
the country. 

Among the smaller shop-owners who belong to 
the old aristocratic families of England is Lord 
gp og who opened a shop a few years ago on 
his London property, that he might sell fruit and 
vegetables grown at Elvaston Castle. The late 
Lord Winchilsea was the pioneer of the fresh veg- 
etable crusade which started the shop in Longacre, 
where afl kinds of er oven farm produce may be 
bought at the lowest = ices. 

Lord Portsmouth has gone into the mineral- 
water trade, a bottling establishment for which he 
has started. The restaurant business seems in 
high favor. Mr. Algy Burke was one of the first 
of the “upper ten” to put his energies into the 
management of a restaurant. He succeeded in 
making fashionable the restaurant known as 
Willis’s Rooms. Two other young men of gentle 
birth have gone into the hotel business. hese 
are the half-brother of Lord Trevor and Mr. 
Mostyn, of the family of Lord Vaux of Harrowden. 
Ll have opened a hotel at a new watering- 
piace 
, Although the interest in aieate shops owned 
and managed by society women has somewhat 
abated, this field of trade has found new workers. 
A man well known in society is the latest milliner. 
He has taken a shop in Bond Street, a short dis- 
tance from one over the door of which is painted 

“The Countess of Warwick,” and under the name 
of Camille he successfully carries on his business. 
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THE BEAR REMEMBERED. 


HAT beasts are sensible of kindness and 

remember it is proved by many interesting 
incidents. The following from the Home Monthly 
is a pleasant illustration of benefits unforgotten: 


A woodsman who was fond of pets found a young 
cub bear in the woods, half-frozen and nearl 
starved, its mother having probably been kille 
by hunters. 

He took the little orphan home with him, and it 
soon became as playful and affectionate as a 
kitten. Every night he had a romp with it on the 
floor of his cabin, and upon his return from his 
day’s work in the ‘woods the cub would greet him 
with the uncontrollable delight that an affectionate 
dog displays when his master comes home. 

But as the bear grew older its wild nature began 
to assert itself, in co e of its fondness for its 
pemesnctes bee finally-one day it disappeared in 

the woods and did not return. 

The man hunted long and carefully for his pet, 
searching every nook and ravine for miles about 
his cabin, but without success. 

Two or three years afterward he was goin 
through the woods to his work, unarmed 
without even his ax, which he had left the night 
before at the place w here he was chopping. As he 
was passing through a heavy growth of young 
evergreens an enormous female bear rose up 
before him. Behind her were two cubs, and the 
mother was furious at having been disturbed, and 
mad with fear for the safety of her young. 

The “ror was utterly without means of 
defense, and even before he had time to realize 
the extremity of his position the bear was upon 
him. But just as she reached him a complete 
change came over her. Instead of attacking him 
she began licking his hand and rubbing affection- 
ately against him. She was his long-lost pet, and 
had not forgotten him. 

When he had recovered from his fright suffi- 
ciently to go on toward his work the bear went, 
too, and for more than a mile she followed him. 
Then feeling, er. that she had done all 
that courtesy and her sense of gratitude required, 
she left him and went back to her cubs. 
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ALTHOUGH COFFEE TOOK HIS 
AWHILE. 


A Colorado camp-cook had to quit his job 
| because he could not make coffee without drinking 
it himself, and it was killing him. He says he 
used to take a cup of coffee before he got his 
breakfast for the men, for he felt the need of 
keeping up his strength, and his stomach troubled 
him so much. 

“ Finally,” he says, “I got so bad I was taken 
to the hospital. The doctor told me it was a clear 
case of coffee poison, and if I did not quit I would 
never get well. I had to quit in the hospital and 
gradually got a little better, then I took to drink- 
ing Postum Food Coffee and took it out with me 
to a job in the woods. 

“T have been using Postum steadily for about 
eighteen months and have entirely recovered from 
dyspepsia, and all my old aches and ails. My 
eyes are so well now that I can see the gun sights 
as good as anybody, but two years ago I never 
could hunt because of my eyes. I know it is the 
quitting of coffee and using Postum that has 
benefited me. Nobody could have dyspepsia any 
worse than I had. All my neighbors thought I 
| was going to die, but I am all right now. I have 
to send thirty-five miles to the city of Trinidad for 
my Postum, but it is worth while.”—Wm. Green, 
Burwing, Colorado. 


A “Comfort Gift’ 






















Or Se 
mer 
It Fits the 
Spot That Hurts. 





Bailey’s 





Good fife, 
Samaritan 


Hot-Water Bottle. 


Here is a gift full of comfort; it will show real 
thoughtfulness, and is sure to be appreciated. It is 
soft as a pillow and soothes and relieves. Fits the 
body and stays in position, Largest heating sur- 
face of any hot-water bottle made. A moist cloth 
placed in the disk-hollow steams the face in Neur- 
algia, Earache or Toothache. Ends button together, 
making a perfect foot-warmer. 


5-inch diameter (fpee size) . $1.00. 


A 4 diameter aa uart).. 1.25. 
nch diameter (2 quarts) . 1.50. 
1- {cinch diameter (3 quarts). 1.75. 


ues One Guaranteed. All Dealers. Sent 
on receipt of price. Rubber Catalogue Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Vapor Gas Lamps 

Better than electricity 
Cheaper than kerosene 
wanted 

ere busting agents 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
THE GILLETT LIGHT COMPANY, 
land 8 River Street, CHICAGO, 





appetite 
that craves a 
dainty morsel is best 
appeased with 


ACMNNCTS 


Extremely light little 
biscuit —just salt enough 
to stimulate the appetite. 

Exquisite for teas and 
with the impromptu 
luncheon. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 
















MAX Y boys have been thrilled to sleeplessness 
by stories of the Australian bushrangers. | 
Mr. George E. Boxall’s historic study of these | 
lawless bands, ‘“‘The Story of the Australian Bush- 
ranger,” contains material enough for a dozen | 
volumes of adventure. Here is one episode: 


A_ man named Michel who went to an inn for 
food found the place in the hands of the bush- | 
rangers. Fourteen guests were already disarmed 
and were being searched in order. Michel was 
compelled to take his place in line. 

The bushrangers handed him a pannikin full of | 
tea before they took his money. Knowin what | 
was coming, he held the pannikin as if the tea | 
were too hot to drink, and when the leader of the | 
highwaymen was looking away, dropped his roll | 
of bank-notes into it. He stood very quietly, and 
when the bushrangers came to feel. its pockets, 
there were only a few shillings in them. — 
robbers appeared satisfied, and allowed him to 
He carried the pannikin out with him, took 
money and put it in his pocket without being 
observed. hen he mounted his horse, rode to 
the nearest police station and gave information. 
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Tilustrations of ‘1847 Rogers Bros.” 
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It is so universally and favorably known, that 
articles of our make are recognizedand accepted by 
the trade and public as the standard of the worl 
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MINNESOTA paper tells of a giant buff 

cochin rooster, owned by a Mr. Plumason 

of Luverne, Minnesota, which has been trained to 

trot in harness, pulling a tiny cart, in which rides 
the baby son of its owner. 


Golden Duke is the name of this strangest of 
fowls, and it is a prize winner in its class, as well 
asafreak. The ig bird was broken to harness | 
by the boys of the Plumason household, and now 
seems to enjoy its work. It wears a littie harness 
and is guided by reins, which it carries in its bill. 
It is the master of several gaits, and at the word 
of command, given by the small child who is 
driving, it will walk, run, trot, or come to a stand- 
still. At home in the country the big rooster often 
pulls the cart and its occupant for halt a mile or 
more without stopping. 





Sample 18 inches 
square for 25 cents. 
Mention color desired. 


To advertise this material we will mail, 
and January, copies of the “‘ Stan 


40c. 3-day-page d 
a 50c. 3-day-page diary a. a oe <8 





Chase Leather. 


The Standard:-Leather Substitute. 


Better than real Leather for many purposes, and far less 
Comes in various colors, suitable for 






1902 Diaries at Half Price! 


ost-paid, during December 
ard Diary” for 1902, 
bound in Chase Leather at half prices. 


4 30c. 7-day-page pdb postes ony, O4x 5% in., for 15c. 


3x6 


L. C. CHASE & COMPANY, Dept. B, 129 Washington St., Boston. 





Furniture, 
Car Curtain, Decoration, 

Yacht Upholstery, 
Book Binding, etc. 


Durable and Handsome. 
Will Not Scratch or Peel. 


25x53 
) “a 
at 








in., for 20c. 
in., for 25c. 
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Telephone $1, Complete. 


Two trannitters receivers, wire, insulators, hanger. 
instruction book, packed in wooden pox. sent for $1. 00, 
reduced from Telephone we rers’ 


Association, ‘Ashland 


BESTs@ | 
baa aties 


Flannelette, fancy stripes 
in pink, blue and two-tone 
effects, 2 to 8 years, 


470C. 


Seppe Gs te for boys or girls. 


Pajamas 


10 to 16 years, 


$1.00. 


By Mail, Postage Paid, 11 ‘Cents Extra. 


Many other articles of moderate cost, 

articularly appropriate for Christmas 
Ritts. are described in our new Catalogue 
of Things for Children containing 


OVER ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Send 4 cents for postage. 


lock, sana Ha oie 



































We have no agents. 
Our goods sold only at this one store. 


Address Dept. 15, 60-62 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


: 
| 
: 








A Christmas 
Suggestion. 


you want p please a 
cally inclined bo 
ee! of yougs it would 
rd_to select a more 
satisfactory gift thana 


Columbia 5 
Tither mM lur~ “She nse 


A musical wonder, fpexponctre. educational 
entertaining. Readi 
HA, any one with ear for music. 

ng under the strings. Perfect in every detail, 
fe Columbia is world-renowned for fine tone 
quality and s mperees workmanship. Its music 
charms everywhere 

Your music dealer should have the row 

If not, send price tous and we will ship, 

press pr epaid. Send for FREE Cat ee 


THE PHONOHARP COMPANY, Dept. T, 
150 Liverpool St., E. Boston, Mass. 

















five young pen out of every hundred 
ear or 0 
red earn ‘3. 600 or over. 


in guise earn $2,000 
elve of every hun 
—— -eight earn $1,000 or over. 


ri y-five of the hundred earn less than 

The difference represents their difference in 
business knowledge and ability to do things. 

Our way is the quickest way to get out of the 
crowd of lowly paid clerks, salesmen, 
keepers and assistants ~ 4 _ special lines 
that share in the high salari 

Write for our boo let entitled “Are Your 
Hands Tied?” It shows what we have 
done for others and what we can do for you. 


We Teach by Mail 


Mechanical, Steam, Electrical, Civil, 
Mining, ie —_ and Telegraph En- 
neering; + and Foundry P: 
ise ; Mechanical Drawing; Architec- 
ture; Plumbing; Sheet Metal Work; 
Chemi s a Design ; Let- 
keeping; Stenography; 
g; English Branches; Locomo- 
tive Daenens : Electro-Therapeutics ; 
German ; Span mish; French. Circular 
free. State subject that interests you. 
Sotesmaijones Co h 





a 
x 832, Seranton, Pa. 
- 
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ie a t flow. 
ng, SA m account of the 
bg tor as a ar, Fag “druggist, or send 
}.. 
Tie maple ie; for a do: 


Lil * (6 booklets 
nie Milk ot Boston. ; 


's Free 
SON RUBEER co. 


Fewents ghokh 
ittle 
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Agents, Secure Your Territory 


our liberal terms, enabling you to earn $25 


We make 100 different ALUMINUM COOK- 7 
ING UTENSILS, and sell direct to the consumer $75 a week taking orders for 
through trustworthy men and women. These utensils “SUN” INCANDESCENT 
are the best. Our “Holdfast” Strainer Cover, Kettle CASOLINE LAMPS. 
Steamer and Steam-Tight Coffee-Pot are leaders. Our Each burner yields 100 candle power of brilliant light. 


instruction book gives new methods which make the 
work pleasant and very profitable. Positions open to 
honest and industrious persons. For particulars write 


Cheaper and betterthan kerosene. Used in homes, 
stores, halls, churches, etc. Conforms to insurance 
underwriters’ rules. Write today. Sun Vapor 



































The ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO., Dept. 3, Pittsburg, Pa. ht Co. (licensee of the ground patent for 

COASTING IN THE TROPICS. vapor lamps), Box 5019, Canton, Ohio. 
one form or another coasting is among the : j INF YG REPLY in the West are 
most ancient and universal of amusements. | 4 A | L Pe 0 A D S very geese cs Sete- 


Incongruous as it sounds, this has been a favorite : : pe tht A Fearn te egraphy 
\ ere, and when competent we w sta 

sport in Hawaii time out of mind. The author of ; in the service and furnish you, a pass to your desti- 

“Hawaiian America” describes the possibilities nation. Write for Catalogue. School 29 years old. 

of coasting in the tropics VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


It seems impossible that any speed can be | 
obtained with the long native sledges without the | 







are way ahead of this 
style. Send postal to- 
day for our 23} 















aid of snow, and yet there is abundant evidence to | } ° 
prove it. The dourse made of 7 grass and FREE Christmas at the Pole ! 
smooth stones, was laid down the side of a steep | CATALOGUE 





hill, and the pace attained sent the coaster quite a 


distance across the plain at the foot of the runway. FROST KING CHAMOIS VESTS 


and make your selection. 


In my travels over the islands I noticed these CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP for Men and Boys. Chamois lined with flannel. 
Barney @ Berry, h : h, Crou ‘ 

eipitous hillsides and suggesting a considerable 79 Broad St., Whooping Coug roup, FROST QUEEN CHAMOIS VESTS 

or omen and Girls. sShamois covered with 


amount of toil in their original making. The 
sledge was only six inches wide by three inches 
deep, and about twelve feet long, made very 
stoutly of hard wood. 





f Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
8 Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 
. ‘ . 
A curious variation of the sport of coasting still D) =—_ —A>. ee sy feu = a eee 

lives in Hawaii, and serves to keep alive the Pagagre tor the distressing and often 


native skill of the inhabitants. This is surf-riding | . ( ; twenty years 
in 2 cance or on & onini. | d uc atl on al ames. py pepe yt —& assurances 
The onini is a board made of the famous koa| that there is nothing better. Ask your 


prengeee, Same, French flannel. 


(Tailor Made.) 

They keep you warmer and healthier! Pro- 
tect you from coughs and _ colds and all chest, 
lung or throat troubles. They help you enjoy 
the cold _ winter Gags. 

Your druggist_should have Frost King and 
Frost Queen. If not, send us price, $3.00, 
and your chest measure, and we will supply 
you, express prepaid. Children’s sizes, ®2.00. 


















old courses, very plainly marking several = 


The Cincinnati Game Co.’s 





wood about twelve to eighteen inches wide and | Children’s h A 
sician about it. ial 
— six on — sock lone, oe ae iit es amusements eo descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives | | “PHYSIQU E-—Its Care and Culture.” 
su ~~ P | ao 1 — is. Dd i , 8 tt y do much the highest testimonials as to its value. All Draggiste. Valuable information for the care of the body. 
natives ‘swim beyond. the “preakers, where they VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. Scientific rules for exercise. FREE for your 
> , 





ealer’s name. 
Bauer & Black, 290-300 25th St., Chicago. 


toward form- 
ing their char- 
acter and if 
innocent 
pleasures are 
not furnished, 
they may find 











wait the approach of a suitable incoming wave. 
When a big one comes, oer lie on the board face 
downward, and paddle with both hands and feet 
shoreward, until the wave overtakes them, when 
by expert manipulation the onini is kept on the 
face of the waves and coasts toward the shore at 
steamboat speed. As the board rests on the face 
of the wave at a considerable angle, some idea may 

















STAR 


A barrel of 


be had of the skill required to keep it there during 
the quarter-mile veh for shore, yet some of the harmful ones. 
natives become so expert that they stand upon the Our games AFETY 
board during the steadier periods of its flight. amuse and 
In a canoe with two strong paddlers and a jl d t 
helmsman of experience and skill, the sport is not also educate 
less exciting. In front, the bow, cutting the water. unconsciously AZOR 
sends strings of spray backward and upward. At during the 
the stern the great blue-green wall curls above and " Th 
over you, and if you are a sentient creature, your play. ey 


(NEW MODEL) 


are a splendid “" REGISTERED” 
aid to school 


studies. 


i me Game of Poems 


a wee Tes: Is especially beautiful and is interesting for all Suggests Useful and Practical 


HE Haitian loves to play at being a soldier. ages, Famous poetical quotations illustrated. || D 
He delights in uniforms-and gold lace, mili- Sia by dealers, — sample game, postpaid, 35c. C h rist mas Present ° 
tary titles and display, yet he allows his neighbor, MANY OTHERS, SUCH AS f Self-Shaving a Positive Pleasure with this 


pulse thrills with an exhilaration that no other 
cpere can supply. It is tobogganing without its |, 
blinding, gasping speed. 





Shaves Clean 
and 
Never Pulls. 








San Domingo, to push the frontier between the | ARTISTS depicts the world’s famous paintings, - 35c Marvel of Simplicity and Durability. 
states farther and farther to the westward without SHAKESPEARE, illustrations and quotations, - - 35c¢ Star Safety Razors made in 1879 are 
offering the slightest objection. Here is a conver- | MYTHOLOGY, Grecian and Roman, illustrated, - - 35c till vivi he t seieation to-dew 
sation reported by Hesketh Prichard between THE WHITE SQUADRON, 52 U. S. battleships, a 25¢ rot giving t a ee satisfac —s aaa 
three consequential Haitians, clad respectively in “EDUCATION BY PLAY,” a booklet with colore ur new model, if properly handiec We can't send ou a barr ] of 
; illustrations, descriptions and price list of games, and ca ri11 last a lifetime. y € 
—_ — pink uniforms thickly netted over gent free on request. Address department B. red for, Ww st a monkeys, bet we can send you our 
= “ How to get FR EE when not on sale at your dealers. Insist on getting the ‘‘3 Stars.” Thereis gy a 
“General,” remarks the blue one. a game Let us tell you about it. ny pee py oy 





“Changing Face” 
Puzzle, 


which is almost as much fun 
At the Pan-American Exhibition, 
this puzzle was pronounced one 
of the “Biggest Hits” of the Exhi- 
bition, and has carried no end of 


“What, my general?” respond the others. | TEACHERS: Write us for offer open to teachers onlv 


“TI am tired. But the review of t.-dday! What 
a spectacle!” THE CINCINNATI! GAME Co., Cincinnati, O. 


pe: ! 

“O-ho!” cries the pink general. ‘“Assuredly a | 
great spectacle!” 

“Without question,” says the poe general 
Pe mee magnificent spectacle that one could 
magine.” 

“I was much interested,” remarks the English- 
man. 

a" army is composed of brave men,” says the 


KAMPFE BROTHERS, 8-12 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 














ue. 

“Our troops are the finest in the world. Do you 
not think so, monsieur?” 

“T have seen none like them,” agrees the Eng- 
lishman, with caution. 

“The army of Haiti has never been conquered. 
The French were here; we drove them out. The 
English fought with us; where are they? But we 
—we—we are here always. We have never been | 
conquered.” 

This was the pan of the pink general, and the | 


others agreed. » 5) ag 


ha ea ee ee ee 
WALKING IN A WATCH. J N H E 5 ; E R 
PROMENADE inside a watch that is all the 


while doing its ordinary duty of telling the 


a. Lae ee =| REPEATING RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 
i] 
) 
| g 


fun to thousands of homes, and 
set whole villages asking, “How 
is it done?” 





, P . 
Very simple, but will keep you puzzling 
for hours. 
What People Write Us: 

*‘ The puzzle is exceedingly interesting and ingenious. 
Have had much fun showing it to friends." 

(From Colorado.)—*' It's the cleverest puzzle that 
ever came over the Pike 

“| saw a face puzzle of yours to-day, and | want one 
ortwo. Puzzle is no name for it. A traveling man who 

Ye one shown me to-day kept the store full of 

people puzzied all the afternoon." 

“I have used your soap for years. Please send me 
two of your moving faces for enclosed two ac. stanups. 
1 want them for my ‘two little shavers.’ They are 


FREE 


for 2c. stamp to cover cost of mailing. 
Address Dept. C, 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Proprietere of Williams’ Famous 
Shaving Soaps. 





Seen 


that a small restaurant, with waiters, cooks and 
MAKE ACCEPTABLE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


the ordinary paraphernalia of such an institution, 
is to be located inside this monster timepiece. The 
teh is already i f construction. I ; 

dilantin ai ansieed tor te teen Bioes ann No sportsman has so many guns that he won’t welcome a Win- 

for a timepiece, enormous, the diameter being i j i 

nearly seventy-five feet and the height more than chester for - Christmas gift, and gaurd oh dbp Nimrod who 
has to “ borrow ” when he goes hunting, would rather have a 
Winchester Rifle or Shotgun for a present than a block of gov- 

ernment bonds.. A Winchester doesn’t cost as much but is just 

as safe an investment. Winchester Guns are sold everywhere. 





forty feet. 


Tiny staircases will be scattered throughout the 
watch, and there will be spacious galleries, where 
visitors Ry and repass with ease. The 
wheels will so well protected that no one can 
suffer injury either to person or clothing. 

The wheel known as the “balance-wheel” will, 








Ne 




























& © 


so-called “‘hair-spring” will be considerably thicker 
than a rolling-yin. “Approximately two \ninutes 2 WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS co., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
will be consumed by the swings back and forth 
PUSS Cer SRS eS a A OE PP ‘ 
pivoted on two huge agate blocks. aaa ban achainaattinenshicininas BG LAD 
Needless to say, the mainspring of this extraor- 
i 
so large a piece. 
When finished the watch will lie on its back. It | = ae, COMBINATION 
used for watches of ordinary dimensions. ’ Cc. A M E B oO A R D 
| baie $3.75. Sates“. art stat: Genet > “aaa 
| Ninepins, Cocked Hat, Cushion Pin, Around the Pins, || @ The Ball and Socket 
and Chess. By variations a total of 20 Games may Garment Fastener 
bet ty a Crolard Board. sews on in Bipee of hooks and eyes, etc. See 
t 


in this monster watch, weigh a ton, while the 
of the wheel above-mentioned. This wheel will be 
dinary watch will be enormous. Three hundred 
feet will hardly measure its length, and it is to be ALL THE FAMILY ENJOY 
made of ten spring steel bands, two inches thick, | 
bound together, as it would be impossible to roll | the new, pleasing and popular 
will possess a polished metal case similar to those 
THE IDEAL XMAS CIFT. BEWARE OF 
Pocket Canon, Knock Out, Parlor Croquet, Checkers 
CROLARD GAME BOARDS are 28 inches square, hat our trade-mark 


OLDER THAN HE THOUGHT. 


HE story is told of Ambassador Choate that 
returning from a college boat-race, he was 
once approached by a fresh young undergrad- 





durable and handsome, elegant pos hogany fin- 


ish, covered with bright green felt. Polished J | “HEAR IT SNAP 1° 


brass score plates on the corners. Nine hand- 


“ > ay on 
eyes from the loud-smelling bowl, “‘I should never delightful games for boysand aicis of all ages. 


have thought you were so old!” 











: turned and polished Crolard and Croquet balls, § | —is on every card. You will then have the 
uate, who introduced himself as the son of one 20 rings, mallets, arches, tenpins and Book o original ang gonuine; the best in finish and 
» ules, all complete. Cro ame is are quality. Send dealer’s name and 2c. stamp for 
ae oo 8 old friends. ‘ a , | sold Ae | waeleaste Uk, a | samples. Send 6 cents for trial set. 
e youth was smoki e, 2 consta everywhere. 10t sold b 0 eale y 5 L " s . [°T MFG. CO., 
blew reat sana smoke Into Mr Choate’ be sent on receipt of price, express prepaid Re fe yy — 
fe g A 5 . — 2 : east of Denver and pro rata beyond that f . t -y kind 
ace. Observing that the ambassador was lookin, oint. Tilustrated circular free on request. of Snap Fasteners of every kin 
ove | steadily at his pipe, the student said, iberal discount to dealers. ne for every purpose, 
prow : ED. F. CARSON, Patentee and Mfr. PORTER BROS. & CO., 
—— birthda present.” 220 South Jefferson Street, South Bend, Ind. | Selling Agts., 78-80 Worth 
“Ah,” replied the lawyer, without taking his Send 10c. silver (stamps not taken) for booklet, Street, New York, N. Y. 
4 M 7 Amusements,’’explaining how to play 54 68 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 
| 
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HE FOLLOWING POPULAR ARTICLES WERE OMITTED FROM 
OUR OCTOBER 24th ISSUE.f@@NOW IS A GOOD TIME FOR 
SUBSCRIBERS TO WORK FOR NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. ¢ @ THE 
REMUNERATIONS WE OFFER OUR SUBSCRIBERS FOR SECUR- 
ING NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE UNUSUALLY LIBERAL. # a CARE- 
FULLY EXAMINE AGAIN OUR OFFERS IN OCTOBER 24tx ISSUE. 








Tue OPENING OF CONGRESS.—The Fifty- 
Seventh Congress began its first session December 
2d. The House of Representatives reelected 
Mr. Henderson of lowa Speaker by 190 votes 
to 149 for Mr. Richardson of Tennessee,—the 
Democratic candidate,—and 2 scattering. The 
other officers of the House were reelected, and 
the rules of the last House, slightly amended, 
were adopted. The Senate is always fully 
organized ; only routine business was transacted 
in that branch. The President’s Message was 
read December 3d, and both Houses adjourned 
out of respect to the memory of President 
McKinley. 








: Pyrography Outfit. 


i ERIE RE 








mA wan art of Pyrography is a most fascina- 
ting accomplishment. It has now become 
a means for self-support to many ladies. The 
work offers many advantages to those who do 
not care for color effects. A sketch or design 
can be easily burned upon the surface of any 
article made of wood, cork, leather or other 
similar material. 
This method of operation is very simple. 
By means of a tiny flame from a Platinum 
Point sufficient heat is generated to burn any 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE.—The leading 
topies discussed by the President were legislation 
against anarchy, the regulation of corporations, SS 
immigration, reciprocity, the Philippines and the yy yy, i 
navy. He recommended the exclusion and Wp h My 
deportation of anarchists, and the extension of wih 
Federal jurisdiction over attempts on the life of a q — CS 
President, or any man in the line of succession 
to the presidency. He presented reasons for | 





a 


caution in legislation concerning corporations, | 
and urged that the combination and concentration 
of capital should be, not prohibited, but super- | 
vised and within reasonable limits controlled, and 
especially that publicity should be secured by 
governmental inspection of the workings of 
great corporations engaged in interstate business. | 
He recommended educational restrictions on 
immigration, and the continuance of the exclu- 





I a= 





design upon the article to be decorated. 

The Outfit we offer is first-class throughout. 
Fine Platinum Point, large size Double 
Rubber Bellows with Silk Netting, Spirit 
Lamp, Tubing, Handle, Retort Bottle and 
Book of Directions. All enclosed in a white- 
wood box. 


The Complete Outfit given only to Compan- 
ion subscribers for two new subscriptions and 
$1.70 extra, postage and packing included. 


sion of Chinese; indorsed the principle of Price $4.00, post-paid. 
reciprocity, subject to proper protection necessary 
to industrial well-being at home, and recom- | 
mended reduced duties on imports from Cuba; 
asked for additional legislation for the Philip- 
pines, with a view to opening them to industrial 
development, and urged a steady continuance of 


the work of upbuilding _ navy. Drawin g Instru m ents. 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS of the President 














were the construction of an isthmian canal, and 0% 
of a Pacific cable; immediate action for the THs constitutes one of our most popular Offers. The Case is 4x6 
benefit of the American merchant marine; the 


inches in size, has a black velveteen lining and slide fastening, and 


building of shurage works to promote the contains the following articles, the metal parts of which are all nickel- 


mation of arid lands; the reorganization of the 
consular service; and the breaking up of Indian plated: : ; : 
tribal funds and treatment of the Indian as an 1 pair Dividers, fitted with new pivot head, 1 extra Extension Bar, 1 
individual rather than as a member of a tribe. Protractor, 1 Spring Pen Extension, 1 Ruling Pen with Ebony Handle 
_ and 1 Pencil Extension. These are all of brass, nickel-plated. In 
THE STATUS OF THE PHILIPPINES was addition, the Case contains 2 Porcelain Ink Cups, 4 Thumb Tacks, 1 
determined by the United States Supreme Court Rule, 1 Triangle and 1 Box Leads. 
December 2d, in a decision of the so-called “14 
diamond rings case,’ which involved the collec- 
tion of duties on imports from the islands. The 
decision was of the same tenor and by the same | 
majority as the Porto Rican decisions of last 
spring; and declared the Philippines territory 
of the United States from the date of the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty with Spain, the islands being 
subject to the action of Congress, but not under 
the Constitution without such action. At the 
same time the Court decided the last of the Porto 
Rican cases, and sustained the constitutionality | 
of the Foraker act imposing duties on imports | 
from the United States into Porto Rico. 


The Drawing Instruments given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 20 cents extra, postage and packing included. 
Price $1.25, postage and packing ro cents extra. 

















“Murillo Water-Color Outfit. 


UR Outfit consists of a ‘‘ Murillo’’ Paint-Box, with 14 Assorted 
Colors; 2 Sable Brushes; 6 Sheets Water-Color Paper ; 
Sketching Pencil ; Sponge ; Box of Gum Arabic ; several of Prang’s 
Colored Studies; 4 Painting Panels; 1 Thermometer: 1 Photo- 
graph Frame; and a Handbook on Water-Color Painting. This 
Outfit contains a number of articles suitable for decorative purposes. 
Our limited space will not permit of a large cut of this most desirable 
Water-Color Outfits. The Outfit constitutes one of our most popular 
Offers of Artist’s Materials. 
The Water-Color Outfit given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage and packing included. 
Price $1.00, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY, according to the | 
report of the Postmaster-General, is being rapidly 
extended. The number of routes in operation 
increased from 1,276 at the beginning of the last 
fiscal year to 4,301 at its close; and under the 
present plans the number of routes by the first | 
of next July will be 8,600. By that date the | 
rural population receiving daily service will reach 
5,700,000, and the delivery system will then cover 
more than a quarter of the eligible portion of the | 
country. The President, November 27th, issued | 
an order putting the entire rural free delivery 
service under the classified civil service. 

— | 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE CORONATION of 


King Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra are . . ° e 
engrossing a large share of public attention in Oil Painting Outfit ‘ 
WOK 














England. ‘The provisional date fixed for the 
ceremony is June 25th. Some needy peers were 
disposed to sell their seats in the Abbey to out- 
siders, who were willing to pay a large price to 
witness the ceremony; but the king intervened 
to check the traffic. The smallest details are 
matters of official regulation, and specimens of 
the robes which must be worn by peers and 
peeresses were recently exhibited to the London 
costume-makers, that they might get the exact 
tint of the velvet and the position of the ermine 
and miniver. Continuing solicitude for the king’s 
health is indicated by the high rates charged by 
insurance companies for insuring his life until 
after the coronation, in the interest of syndicates 
of tradesmen. 


HE art materials contained in this Oil 
Painting Outfit, which has been designed 
for beginners, are as follows: An assortment of 
5 Studies for Oil Painting, 12 two-inch Tubes 
fine Oil Paints, 1 Palette, 1 Horn Spatula, 1 
Oil Cup, 1 Sable Brush, 1 Badger Blender, 2 
Bristle Brushes, 1 Bottle Oil, 1 Bottle Purified 
Turpentine and 1 Manual of Instructions on 
Painting in Oil, the whole forming a collec- 
tion of unusual value. 

To assist beginners in the proper selection 
of colors for painting Landscape, Floral or 
Marine subjects we supply Outfits as follows: 
Amateur Outfit No. 1, Landscape Painting. 
Anrateur Outfit No. 2, Flower and Fruit 
Painting. Amateur Outfit No. 3, Marine 

RECENT DeatHs.—Count von Hatzfeldt- Painting. 

Wildenburg, one of the most distinguished of | When ordering any of the above be sure 
German diplomatists, who recently retired from | to specify which Outfit is desired. 

his post as Ambassador to Great Britain, after | 
16 years’ service, died at London, November 22d, | 
aged 70.— Prof. Joseph Henry Thayer of 

Ifarvard University, who was secretary to the 

New Testament Company of the American 

Revision Committee, and was long eminent as a 


en died in Cambridge November | PERRY MASON COM PANY, Publishers The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





The Amateur Oil Painting Outfit given only 
to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 40 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price $1.10, postage 20 cents extra. 
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S1zE OF THE PLANET MERCURY.—The 
little planet that rides next to the sun, bearing 
the Latinized name of the god of the winged foot 
in Greek mythology, Mercury, has always been 
more or less puzzling, even to astronomers. 
Although its discovery antedates history, such 
details as its size, its rate of rotation and the pres- 
ence or absence of an atmosphere clothing its sur- 
tace are not yet ascertained with certainty. The 
latest measurements of the diameter of Mercury, 
by Dr. T. J. J. See, of the United States Naval 
Observatory, make the planet considerably smaller 
than do the estimates hitherto generally received. 
The mean diameter, according to Doctor See, is 
about 2,658 miles. This is about 350 miles less 
than the figure given, for instance, in Professor 
Young’s “General Astronomy,” edition of 1898, 





where it is set down at 3,000 miles, “‘not differing 
from that more than 50 miles either way.” 

Dates WirHovut STonrs.—All readers of 
the “Arabian Nights’ will remember the thrilling 

consequences to the man 

who, while eating dates 
and carelessly throwing 
~ the stones about, acci- 
dentally put out the eye | 
of the invisible son of a | 
genie. No similar peril | 
would attend the degusta- 
tion of a species of date 
mentioned in recent 

French scientific journals 

as having been discovered 

by M. Riviére in an 

experimental garden, and 

which possesses no stone 

or pit whatever. This 
new kind of date-tree is said to be very fruitful, 
and means of cultivating and perpetuating the 
species are being sought. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY Firry YEARS 
Aco.—A monument was recently unveiled: at | 
Dundee, Scotland, in memory of James Bowman 
Lindsay, who, Sir William Preece said, predicted | 
in 1834 that houses and towns would soon be | 
lighted and heated by electricity, and that | 
machinery would be driven by electricity instead 
of by steam. About 50 years ago Lindsay went 
to London and illustrated by experiments a 
system of wireless telegraphy, but there was then 
no practical call for such a system, and it was 
forgotten. “An invention, to be of use,” Sir 
William Preece remarks, “must come at the 
proper time’—a fact in which disappointed 
inventors may possibly find some comfort. 











ELECTRIC PoWER IN CoAL-MINES.—Some 
of the coal-mines near Charleroi, Belgium, are 
about to be fitted out with an instalment of 
electric power to drive the pumps, operate the 
windlasses, move small cars and furnish illumi- 
nation. It is daimed that electricity is both 
safer and more economical than steam for such 
purposes. Among other advantages, it keeps the 
air of the pits clearer. 


THE HippEN WATERS oF IpAHO.—The 
United States Geological Survey has discovered | 
that abundant waters flow beneath the vast lava 
plains of southern Idaho. Streams pouring down | 
from the mountains disappear on reaching the 
pervious surface of the plains, but come out again 
in the form of magnificent springs far down 
the walls of cafions. Some of these springs, 
according to Prof. Israel C. Russell, “are literally 
large enough to float a steamboat.”” The Geo- 
logical Survey is locating these hidden streams in 
order to determine where deep wells may best be 
driven to fertilize the now drought-stricken plains 
that cover the region of lost waters. Somewhat 
similar eonditions exist in parts of Colorado, 
Wyoming and the Dakotas. 

Nrew-Founp RE.ics or EARLY Man.— 
Some remarkably fine flint and stone implements 
belonging to the so-called Paleolithic Age have 
been discovered on the estates of the Marquis of 
Ailesbury, near Savernake Forest, in England. 
They were buried in a deposit of gravel, and 
some of them are as highly polished as if they 
had been submitted to the action of blown sand. 
In form they are similar to the famous paleo- 
lithic implements from the valley of the Somme 
in France. 


StuDYING Brrps From A GREEN TENT.— 
Mr. Francis H. Herrick has invented a very 
interesting method and apparatus for studying 
and photographing birds closeat hand. To begin 
with, he removes the nest of the birds to be 
studied to a position where it has a good light, 
but where its situation is as nearly as possible 
like that it originally had. Experience shows 
that the birds quickly grow accustomed to the 
change. Then he conceals himself in a green 
tent, erected close to the nest, and having only a 
small opening for the lens of his camera, and at 
his leisure photographs the birds as they sit 
on their eggs or nourish their young. He has 
thus successfully studied robins, cedar- birds, 
king-birds, warblers, bluebirds, brown-thrashers, 


| remedyitself. DR. D.C. MEBANE, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 





red-eyed vireos, night-hawks and other species. 
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| TELECRAPHY 


taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition (telegraphy and 
typewriting), board and room, 6 months’ course $82. Can be 

juced one-half; great demand for operators ; school organ 
Dodge's Institute, Valparaiso, Ind 


ized 1874. Catalog free. 








STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “The Origin and Treatment of Stammering”’ 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
Sraumenwve Scuoor, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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HOW TO START A COLLECTION. 
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Carleton’s SPRUCE PEPSIN Chewing Gum 


Aids Dyspepsia and Indigestion. Relieves Heartburn. 
Sample box by mail 2% cents. Is a fine medicinal 
chewing gum. Recommended by physicians. TRY IT. 
Carleton Laboratory (Est. 1848), Malden, Mass. | 


Y SET THERE DUCKING BOA 


Will last a life-time, Non-sinkable and Indestructible. 

















W.H. MULLINS, 385 Depot St.,Salem,Ohio. 
























CANNON'S TOY BLOCKS 


will build BIG Freight, Stock, Coal 
or Fiat Cars, Station, Merry Go 
Round, and lots ot other things. 
Indestructible—Helpful— Amusing 
Not a cheap affair, but BIG solid 
value. Freight car 9% in. long 4 in 
wide, 5 in. high, Other sets ready, 
New things preparing. Send for illustrated circular 
CANNON TOY COMPANY, Lock Box 752, Casco, Wis. 
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“DO NOT STAMMER 
YOU CAN BE CURED.” 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valter Sout 
nary. Waynesboro, V Va., Was ¢ b 
Dr. Johnston after stammering fifty 
Rend Havecured hundredsof others. 
pond for new 80-pp. descriptive book. 
8.Johnston,President and Founder, 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK 
Hie Phosphated 
GELATINE 


l ymouth Rock 

oy _— Faeemhoied 

The ayy economical Gelatine, 
NO Lemons, 


NO Straining. 
Cookin 
Send three 2-cent stamps for | 
a package containing Gelatine 
enough to make 1 pint of deli- 
cious Jelly, and we will also 
send you a rotusely illustra- 
ted book o pa ges et. 
Story of Pl sanouth ‘ock, ” 
about the Pilgrims, with 5 ¢ olor | 
dress lymouth 
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Learn Book-keeping 
BY MAIL~-AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and 
women, and you should not miss it. New method; any 
one can learn it within 6 to 8 weeks, and places you in 
position to earn good salary at once. Thoroughly 
practical and remarkably inexpensive; we find posi- 
tions, too, free of charge. Write to-day for full par- 
ticulars. Michigan Business Institute, 34 Institute 
Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





The Waverley, Model 21, is without a com- 
=: in the electrically propelled class. 

ith a mileage radius of 60 miles, it is by 
far the best electric on the market. 


Price $850-————_ 


Send for catalogue. 

American Bicycle Company 
WAVERLEY AUTOMOBILE DEPT. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

New York Branch, 91 Fifth Avenue 





| BUY OF THE MAKER. 


$8.00 For This 


AT YOUR STATION. 





Warranted Accurate. 


Other sizes equally low 


Jones (He Pays the Freight). 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Box A. 





1877. FOR 24 YEARS 


We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


1901. 


has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send 
prepaid the most complete treatise on the subject of 
Cancer and Tumors ever published, and will refer you 


successfully treated that 


to persons whom we have 
were similarly afflicted. 


DRs. W.E. BROWN 


ENNEN’ 
TT 


i & SON, No. : 
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f Abetilive Reliet eo 
i] CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
/ and all afflictions of the skin. “A little 




















ASTHMA 


CURED TO STAY CURED 


You can eat, sleep and live as other well 
people do. Spasms are relieved promptly, 
nor can dust, smoke, cold, wet, pollen or 
odors bring them back. All inherited and 
acquired Asthmatic tendencies are entirely 
removed from your blood and constitution, 
so that you are never again troubled with 

Asthma or Hay-Fever. Your whole system 
is cleansed, restored and strengthened. You 
are cured to stay cured. A 100-page book 


describing our System, by 
FRE which we have already treat- 

ed over 48,000 cases, will be 
sent free of charge, on request, and if you 
will also ask for “Examination Paper Y” 
and answer the questions we will furnish, 
without charge, a careful professional di- 
agnosis of your case. Please send us the 
names of Asthma sufferers in your locality. 

P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, NX. ¥., U. 8. A. 








Adams, Mass. | 

















The Twenty-five Years of Experience 








in the construction of writing machines, which 
are behind the Remington Typewriter, mean 


everything to the purchaser. He knows that 
he is getting a reliable machine when he buys a 


REMING 











WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 


Broadway, New York. 











Turn him Loose in 


PRESIDENT 


Give a boy all the freedom of 
motion he can get. Price 50¢, 
Sold everywhere, or we will 
mail a par, post-paid on re 
ceipt of price. State what 
color you prefer. New model 
now ready for men of heavy 
work ; also small size for boys. 
C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
Box 27 Shirley, Mass. 














This booklet tells = 
to make money on the 
farm and outlines our 
course of home study in 
MODERN 
AGRICULTURE. 
Conducted by Wm. P 
rooks, Ph. D. (Mass. Agr. 
College), Head of Dept. 
rext-books free to our 


independence dignity 
comfort in farming, and wealth, too 
if you farm intelligently. To enter 
any trade, profession, business, one 
must study — then why not study farm- 
ing from those who teach? 

end for this 36-page booklet 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE ‘SCHOOL. 
8p 











for ««Ezybed”’ Kapok Mattress 


and you only have to pay the $14.00 after you have tried the 
mattress 30 nights, as we sbip them anywhere express pre- 
pate on Thirty Nights’ Free Trial. No money 
vance. nd for our free booklet, Ezybeds 
.* We send a 20x20 inch couch pillow, Oriental! 
covetagter $1.00. If you are ina hurry for » mattress seno 
exact measurement of your bed and we will express mattress 
at —, Regular sizes and prices as follows: 
4 ft. 6 in., 4 ft. 4 in.,4 ft. 2 im wide, $14 each. 4 ft. wide, oe 
stuéi. nwide, @1L. Sit. wide, $9.25 2ft- 6 in. wide, $1.60. 


The Bobnert-Brunsman Co., Dept. P , Clacianati, 0. 



































( UR new Booklet of 
Styles and Cx 
Dress is ready, 

will be sent you for the ask- 
ing. It contains valuable 
information on What to 
Wear on al! occasions, and 
tells some of the many rea- 
sons why che Corliss-Coon 
Collars at 2 for 25c. are 
the best you can buy at any 
price. Your dealer can sup- 
ply you with our goods — if 
he will not, send to us and 
get perfectly satisfactory 
collars at the minimum cost. 


Dept. X, Troy, N. Y. 
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The 
wood 


A high-class 
self-regulating 
incubator on @ 
small scale. 
Fifty egg ca- 
pacity. Heat, moisture and ventilation 
automatically and perfectly controlled. 

Price only $6.80. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Books 
mailed free, together with a book about the 
EXCELSIOR MOUSATOR, to those who 
name this pape 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois. 



















“HOWARD” 


Mandolins and Gnitars 
Sold why | all First-Class 
Lead 


e rest 
lilus. © Catalog No. 43, the 
finest published, 80 large 
pages, sent FREE. Send 
25 cts. and we'll send you 
complete set strings for 
either violin, mandolin 
(with 8 picks), or guitar. 
THE RUDOLPH 
WURLITZER Co, 
122 E.4th St. Cincinnati 


















HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the pape. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 


the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURKD, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility, 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue {t, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made, 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








MILK. 


STRANGE fluid is milk. Pure, 
fresh milk from a healthy 
cow is almost the ideal food 
for young and old—nutritious, 
palatable, and cleansing to 
the system; but impure or 
contaminated milk is full of 
danger, and there is no sub- 
stance used for food which 
affords a more fertile soil for 
the growth of almost all kinds 

of disease-producing bacteria. 

Not long ago a medical society in New York 
appointed a committee to examine into the milk 
supply of that city. What they found was start- 
ling. They began with the assumption that good 
milk should not contain more than thirty thousand 
bacteria in a eubie centimeter (about fifteen 
drops), but the number found in many samples 
which they examined ran from ninety thousand 
to nearly three millions in winter, and from two 





hundred and forty thousand to five hundred and | H 


sixteen millions in summer. Fortunately, most of 
these bacteria are not disease-causing. If they 
were few of us would be here to tell the tale; but 
even the most harmless of them probably induce 


changes in the character of the milk, so that its | 
consumption, at least by infants, causes serious | 


and sometimes fatal disease. 

So much has been said about Doctor Koch’s 
assertion that there is no danger of passing 
tuberculosis from cows to children by means of 
milk that there is danger of forgetting that other 
diseases than consumption can be spread by milk. 
Many epidemics of typhoid fever have been traced 
to an impure milk supply, especially when the 
“cow with the iron tail” has helped to dilute it; 
and it is believed that diphtheria and scarlet fever 
are also sometimes conveyed by it. 

One cannot wonder at the presence of so many 
bacteria in milk when it is remembered from what 
a distance it is brought to a large city—sometimes 
three hundred miles, and seldom not less than 
twenty. This means that the milk when delivered 
at the consumer’s house is from one to two days 
old. 

Many kinds of mierobes increase with great 
rapidity, so that the element of time is most 
important; but the presence of bacteria in such 
numbers as were found in the milk in New York 
City means that it was dirty from the start, and 
that it had not been kept cool during transit. 
The addition of preservatives to milk is merely an 
attempt to avoid one danger by the introduction 
of another. It is prohibited in most cities, and 
ought to be in all. 

How to prevent the dangerous overgrowth of 
microbes in milk will be considered in another 
article. 

* © 


THE OLD-AGE HABIT. 


66 OR why would I look old, darling? Answer 
F me that, now!” Mrs. Mullaly demanded. 
She had been Honora Costigan formerly, 
Mrs. Morris’s loving and faithful house-girl; but 
that was twenty years earlier. Mistress and maid 
had been at opposite ends of the earth in the 
meantime, and the mistress, who had noticeably 
aged, felt almost a shock of resentment at sight 
of the plump and buxom Nora she used to know. 

“Sure, I’ve had me bad times and me good times, 
like the rest of the world,” Mrs. Mullaly went on, 
reflectively. “But, glory be! before the bad times 
quite finished me the good times always came 
again—me always leaving the door ajar to let 
them in, d’ye mind? 

“I am older; I feel it sometimes in me poor 
back; but I’m not old. Whisper, darling, it ain’t 
the years that go over; it’s the heart that’s inside 
that changes the faces of us. 

“'Twas a cousin’ of mine that teached me the 
truth of it, this long ago. She begun to be old the 
day she was born, did Katie, and when she was 
fourteen, looking and acting twenty, ’twas a great 
help to her. But when she was twenty, ‘I’m 
getting on!’ says she. When she was twenty-five, 


‘No,’ says she to Johnny Walsh, that came | 
a-courting. ‘I’m too old and settled in me habits 
marrying.’ 


to be Then when she was thirty 








nothing would do her but to get wid the old women 
and talk of the times when she and they was 
young. 

“So the heart of her went into the face of her. 
It did so! I mind when she was thirty about and 
me over twenty, we went together one day to a 
big new hotel to get work. A good worker was 
Katie. But the boss he looked us up and looked 
us down and asked his questions, and then says 
he, ‘I’ll give you a trial, my girl,’ says he to me. 


| ‘But as for you,’ he says to Katie, ‘it’s young, 


strong, lively women we want,’ says he, ‘and I’m 
thinking you’re after mistaking this for the Old 
Ladies’ Home, which,’ says he, ‘is in the next 
block.’ 

“‘O-ho!’ says I to meself at that. ‘Am I going 
out to hunt for wrinkles and rheumatism before 
me own mother gets gray in her hair? No,’ says 
I, and ’twas then I begun to toss me birthdays 
over me shoulder as fast as they came. They’re 
all behind me, glory be! where I can’t fall over 
thim. 

“Whisper, darling,’ Mrs. Mullaly added, impres- 
sively, “old age is a bad habit, tke Crinking, and 
if ye give way to it ye won’t so easy break it off. 
Sure, there’s a new year every twelve months, but 
that can’t make ye an old woman—never, darling, 
until ye’re willin’ to be!” 


* ¢ 


AN OPPORTUNE GIFT. 


A good-natured, easy-going German living in 
Chicago asked his American wife to pick out 


| some little present for his sister in the old country. 


if subseriters do | He had squandered his fortune, says the Record- 


Herald, but his sister still had hers, and with 
careful Teutonic management had swelled it to a 
comfortable sum. 


The American wife knew nothing of her sister- 
in-law, and she appreciated the limitations of her 
own finances as well as the difficulty of choosing 
a giftfor a stranger. But she went to a repository 
for woman’s work and discovered there a dainty 
bag of chamois leather embroidered with wreaths 
of forget-me-nots and emblazoned with the one 
word “Money,” to indicate its use as a secret purse 
to be worn about the neck in travelling. 

t d an t little gift, but Fritz 
danced with delight when he saw it. “Ach, the 
very thing!” he cried. “I would not write and 
ask her—no! but ‘Money’ and ‘forget-me-not,’ ach, 
it is the most beautiful reminder!’ 

His wife, who had not thought of the matter in 
that light, protested and would fain have withheld 
the present, but Fritz was firm. It was sent to 
Germany at Christmas. 

A few weeks later a substantial check came in 
acknowledgment. The sister had indeed appre- 
ciated the situation. 


o 
co 








* © 
IMPERATIVE ORDERS. 


The colonel was entertaining some of his friends 
with stories of army life, says the Detroit Free 
Press, and the talk turned to the inflexibility of 
orders. That reminded the colonel of Tim 
Murphy’s case. 

Murphy had enlisted in the ony | service, 
although he had never been on a horse in his life. 
e was taken out for drill with other raw recruits 
under command of a sergeant, and as luck would 
have it, secured one of the worst buckers in the 
whole troop. 


“Now, my men,” said the sergeant in addressing | 


them, ‘“‘no one is allowed to dismount without 
orders from a superior officer. Remember that.” 

Tim was no sooner in the saddle than he was 
hurled head over heels through the air, and came 
down so hard that the breath was almost knocked 
out of him. 

“Murphy,” shouted the sergeant, when he dis- 
covered the man spread out on the ground, “‘you 
dismounted!” 

“T did.” 

oP ou have orders?” 

“From headquarters, I suppose?” with a sneer. 

“No, from hindquarters.” 

“Take him to the guard-house!” ordered the 
sergeant. 


* © 


DIDN’T RECOGNIZE IT. 


A distinguished member of the United States 
judiciary has discovered that he still has some- 
thing to learn in the direction of agriculture. 


He bought a farm as a summer home for his 
family, and finds especial delight in walking about 
the place, commenting on the condition of the 
crops, and in many ways showing his interest in 
his new possessions. 

One evening during the summer he was strolling 
over the farm. The hired man had cut the grass 
during the day,—a very thin crop,—and had left it 
lying on the ground to dry. The judge saw it, and 
calling his man, he said: 

“Tt seems to me you are very careless. Why 
haven’t you been more particular in —— up 
this hay? Don’t you see that you have left little 
dribblings all around?” 

For a minute the hired man stared, wondering 
if me dee e was quizzing him. Then he replied: 

“Little dribblings? y, man, that’s the crop!” 


® © 
“TUTE’S” DISTINCTION. 


“Tute” is an old negro well known, according 
to the Philadelphia Ledger, to many of the attachés 
of the city hall, for whom he does odd jobs at their 
homes. 

One day Tute asked one of his omaievere if he 
would kindly read a note for him. The request 
was nted. The note proved to be a perfectly 
legible request for Tute’s services as a white- 
washer and cleaner of cellars. 

“Why, Tute,” said the man, “this is very plainly 
written, and you ought to be able to read it your- 
self. I have frequently seen you reading the 


papers.” 
“Well, that’s -_ it,” replied Tute. “I kin read 
readin’ readin’, but 1 can’t read writin’ readin’.” 


* © 


TOO LATE. 


The neatness of the New England housekeeper 
is a matter of common remark, and husbands in 
that part of the country are supposed to appreciate 


their advantages. A bit of dialogue reported by a | 


New York paper shows, however, that there may 
be another side to the matter. 


‘Martha, have you wiped the sink dry yet?” 
asked the farmer, as he made the final prepara- 
tions for the night. 

“Yes, Josiah,” she replied. “Why do you ask?” 

“Well, I did want a drink, but I guess I can get 
along till morning.” 
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A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring | 
on a cough. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of great 
service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. (Adv. | 
} 
PpHorocR.arus ON CLOTH for Sofa Pillows of Niagara | 

Falls, Pan-American, McKinley Memorial, Pharaoh’s | 
Horses and other designs for $1.00 each.’ Send for 
illustrated booklet. Silkluster Photo Cloth and in- 
structions for printing from your own negatives. 59 
cents, one-third yard. N, POMEROY, Lockport, N.Y. 


























‘Ornoloy: tocki poents s y te 
Novelty Knitting Co. sloBwes. Albany NY. 
Attractive and fine. 








IW aNT YoU 
If you are interested in 


Catalogue. 
Range like cut, complete 


oven 
dD. 





> 
Same ranges 
complete without 
reservoir #3¢ 
3.00 and S3¢ 
aterfront, #3 
Liberal freight 
allowance. 
CLAPP’S IDEAL STEEL RANGE 
shipped direct to user; six months’ trial. 
SH OR CREDIT. 
CHESTER D. CLAPP, 621 Summit St., Toledo, O. 
rite any bank about me. 
CHEAPER STEEL RANGES IF YOU WISH. 




















Its easy enough 
with 


Neals Enamels 


THE GENUINE 


“Mamma says she won’t 
need to buy any new furni- 
ture this year. She enam- 
eled the old pieces with 


NEAL’S ENAMELS 


and you ought to 
see how beauti- 
ful our house 
looks now. She 
enameled the 
bath-tub, too. 
The hot and cold 
water don’t af- 
fect the ‘Enam- 
el.” 

Our booklet, “ En- 
amels and Enamel- 
ing,” with sample 

ors, etc., FREE. 


Dept. Y 
Acme White Lead 
& Color Works 
Detroit, Mich. 
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THE DAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 


HAT will you be doing ‘‘ the day 

after’?? Well, that depends upon 
what you get for Christmas, and what 
you get depends largely upon you, for 
parents like to give boys what they’d 
most enjoy, so if you’d like a 


Stevens Shotgun 


let them know it — right now —’ cause 
Christmas is most here and it takes a 
few days to get it. 

here is our No. 100. 


‘electro steel’? barrel, choke bored 
for nitro powder, pistol grip, walnut 
stock, rubber butt plate, case-hard- 
forearm attached to 
barrel with metal joint. 
12, 16 and 20-gage, weight 6% to 

Ibs. Accurate, reliable, safe, 
as are all Stevens firearms. 


Price, $7.50. 


One Enthusiastic User says: 

“I beg leave to acknowledge with thanks 

the receipt of shotgun, and wish to say 
that the gun is very satisfactory and 
pleasing. It isthe neatest and handi- 
est single-barrel shotgun I have ever 
seen.”’—Wm. Lieb, Jeffersonville, N. Y. 

wr dealer hasn’t tt send price 

| we'll ship direct, express pre- 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 








Price, No. 100, $7.50. 














All who are approaching 
that supreme moment upon 
which a word may change 
their destiny for good or ‘ 
evil may get wisdom out 

of this Book.” 


Hon. George 
F. Hoar 


(U. S. Senator) says: 
“T have read 


DR 
AND] 


with great pleasure and ap- 
proval. Your pictures of 
the Yankee countrymen of 
the elder generation have 
nothing of exaggeration or 
caricature in them. 

born and bred amon 

people in old Concord. 














New York 


Times 


(Saturday Review) 
says: 


“D’ri, a mighty hunter, 
has the same dry humor as 
Uncle Eb. He fights mag- 
nificently on the Lawrence, 
and both he and Ramon 
were among the wounded 
when Perry went to the 
Niagara. Mr. Bacheller 
describes the scene, the furi- 
ous courage of the men, so 
weak with wounds that they 
wept, yet cheering and 
shouting in a delirium of 
patriotism; and the passage 
settles once for all the ques- 
tion as to whether or not he 
can produce true literature.” 








TALMAGE Says: 


“*Dyri and I is a rare book, in style vivid, in thought elevated. Its influence will be healthful. 
wish every young man and woman might read it for the lesson of its love motive, 


clearly the difference between true and false love: you feel the peril of the one, the beauty of the other. 












An Illustration from D’ri and I. 
By Irving Bacheller (author of Eben Holden). 


150,000 in Three Months 


and the demand growing rapidly. 


Price $1.50. 


Sold by leading bookstores and news companies. 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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There is more gold in the rolled plate 


Krementz 


One-Piece Collar Button 
than in any other gold-plated 
button. The name 
KREMENTZ 
stamped on the back guaran- 
tees the quality and insures a 
new button without charge in 
ease of accident of any kind. 


Special Styles for Ladies’ Shirt 
Waists and Children’s Dresses. 


Sold by all jewelers. Postal us for The Story 
» of a Collar Button. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 33 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 
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The Improved 


iso” 
Lamp 


is the ideal light for the home; unequalled for 
brilliancy, steadiness and economy. 

The Welsbach Lamp burns any kind of gas, 
and costs but a trifle to operate. 

Many styles, costing from $5.00 to $50.00, are 
described and illustrated in our booklet, sent free. 


WELSBACH COMPANY 





—is Elgin time, and has been 
since the Elgin factory per- 
fected the American watch. 
Every portion of an 


FACTORIES: 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














ELGIN 4G; 


WATCH 


—and every machine used to 
make it—is made in the Elgin 
factory. The Watch Word every- 
where is Elgin. Every Elgin 
Watch has the word “Elgin” en- 
graved onthe works. Booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH ©O. 
‘ Elgin, IL 








Enthusiastic Converts. 


There are Thousands of Them Who Believe 
as This Woman Does. 


Mrs. Ira Knowlton of Butte, Montana, is a most 
enthusiastic convert to the virtues of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets as a cure for obstinate stomach 
trouble. She says: “I had poor digestion nearly 




















wen rou “GET YOUR GUN” cer rus 


—the “Acme.” There are a lot of things about it that interest every gun-lover. All 
the latest desirable improvements are embodied in the construction of our arms, 
being the production of over 50 years of practical experience. In this gun we think 
we have reached the acme ef perfection for a low-priced arm, therefore we 
call it the “Acme” gun. It is fully described in our advertisement in The Youth's 
Companion Premium Number; if you haven't read that “ad” please 3. Ss 


Send postal for catalogue with prices. If you can't get the Davenport make of 
guns where you live don't run the risk of paying as much for some other gun and 
getting something not as good. We'll sell you direct, express prepaid. :: :: 


The W. H. Davenport Firearms Co. 


Nerwich, Conn. 
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Christmas Day 
is a WINSLOW day. On that day 


thousands of pairs of Winslows are 
used for the first time, and thousands 
of other pairs of 


NSLOW 


SKATE 


that have seen years of service are 
out to keep the new ones company. 
How is it, have you a pair of skates? 
If not, why not make yourself a Christ 
mas present, and while you’re getting 
yours get some for your friend, too, 
then go skating together. Combine 
delightful pleasure with healthful ex 
ercise. If you cannot get Winslow 
where you live send to us—send to-day 
—time is getting short. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
TO COMPANION READERS 
SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





























all my life. It now seems to me that for years I 
never knew what it was to be hungry, to have a 
good natural appetite. 

“T was troubled with gas in stomach causing 
pressure on the heart with palpitation and short 
breath. Nearly everything I ate soured on my 
stomach; sometimes I had cramps in the stomach 
which almost resembled spasms. 

“Doctors told me I had eatarrh of the stomach, 
but their medicines would not reach it, and I would 
still be a sufferer had I not, in sheer desperation, 
decided to try Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

“‘I knew they were an advertised remedy and 
I didn’t believe anything I read about them, as I 
had no contidence in advertised remedies, but my 
sister, living in Pittsburg, wrote me last spring 
telling me how Stuart’s Tablets had cured her 
little daughters of indigestion and less of flesh and 











































If you want a Christmas present of 
character and value for man or boy, 
get an “Ingersoll.”” This Watch 
has attained.a reputetion for relia- 
bility extending arourd the world. It 
has become the standard of all low- 
priced watches in America and in 
many other countries. The factory 
output has steadily increased until 
the production has reached the enor- 
mous quantity of two million perfect 
watches per year. There are now 
many millions of satisfied wearers of 
this famous Watch, and the number is 
still increasing. 

Send #%1.00 for a sample, and see 
for yourself the greatest mechanical 
marvel of the age. Guarantee in 
every watch. Catalogue free. 

For sale by 10,000 dealers or sent 


i post-paid by 
DEPT.89. 
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appetite, and I hesitated no longer. 

“I bought a fifty-cent box at my drug-store, and 
took two of the large tablets after each meal, and 
found them delightful to take, being as pleasant 
to the taste as caramel candy. Whenever during 
the day or night I felt any pain or uneasiness in 
the stomach or about the heart, I took one of the 
small tablets, and in three weeks it seemed to me 
as if I had never known what stomach trouble 
was. 

“ I keep Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in the house, 
and every member of our family uses them oeca- 
sionally after a hearty meal, or when any of us 
have a pain or ache in the digestive organs.” 

Mr. E. H. Davis of Hampton, Va., says: “I 
doctored five years for dyspepsia, but in two 
months I got more benefit from Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets than in five years of the doctor’s 
treatment.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest as well 
as the simplest and most convenient remedy for 
any form of indigestion, catarrh of stomach, 
biliousness, sour stomach, bloating after meals, 
Sympathetic heart trouble. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is not a cheap 
cathartic, but an active digestive remedy. con- 
taining the pepsin and diastase which every weak 
stomach lacks, and they cure stomach troubles 
because they digest the food eaten and give the 
weak, abused, overworked stomach a chance to 
rest and recuperate. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold in every 
drug-store in the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain. 





Imitation is 
Sincerest 
Flattery 


pearline 
| NOT ALWAYS is the original 
Washing 
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Bo. Powder 
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do you think 
THATS YOU 


it would have 
been so widely 


imitated if it 
had not justified 
Our Claims 












for Christmas 


Delivery. ): al a 


Get your order in NOW _ 
4 a> __ thin s. 
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organ 
or piano to 
any lover of 
music abso- 
lutely free for one year. 
This remarkable offer covers af! of the numerous 
styles of CORNISH instruments, from the inex 
pensive to the most costly kind. If at the end of 
the year the instrument proves to be not as repre- 
sented in every particular, er can send it back at 
our expense. If you would like one to be delivered 
at your home before (hristmas, send at once for 
catalogue, select the style you like best, and we 
will ship it to you with the distinct understanding 
that you can have the instrument, whether it is 


a Piano or Organ 



















. frem 
Christmas to Christmas 
FREE. 


Don’t delay writing for the catalogue. This offer 
is absolutely genuine. The rr is unique—over a 
quarter of a million satisfied customers attest its 
merit. We will send with the Souvenir Catalogue 
a set of Miniature Pianos and Organs, an 
American Models, FREE, showing just how 
these instruments look. This is a costly advertise 
ment for us, but it pays to send the embossed set 
because yOU can best see the remarkable beanty of 
these instruments by this method. Remember it 
will not cost you anything to get all information 
about this offer or the miniature pianos and organs. 
But you must write at once, 


CORNISH CO., 


Washington, 
N. J. 












Established 50 yrs. 













offer ever 
made by a 
high grade 
plano house, 
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